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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


} ached recular i 


Tarren’s Weexry has already ree 
sue of nearly Seventy Thousand Copies, and the edition 
printed are steadily increasing 

The proprietors beg to say that t ey will be hapny to 
receiv ketches or photographic pictures of st k 
scenes, important events, and leading a fr artists 


in every part of the world, and to pay liberally for such 
as they may use 

The publishers are now prepared to supply back num- 
bers of Harper's Weekly, « t r t 


of the new and popular story by Sir E. Bulwer Lytt 


mntaining a sat has appeared 





“WHAT WILL HE po wirrn It *"—which was 
in No. 24 


A PANIC IN WALL STREET. 

Ovr artist, Mr. Thwaites, has achieved another 
remarkable suceess in the very fine picture pub- 
lished below, which, in its way, will be found as 
truthful and vivid an account of the late panic in 
Wall Street as any that could be written with th 
pen and printed with types. Those who are famil 
iar with the scene will have no difficulty in identi- 
fying the leading characters: the Jewish capital- 
ist, whom even U.S. and N.Y. State stocks will not 
tempt; the lender on usury, to whom hard tim 
are seasons of pec uliar profit and pleasure ; th 
broker, who leaves himself ten minutes to pick uj 
as many thousand dollars at a quarter per cent. a 
day, and who does it; the despairing merchant ; 
the victim of an unexpected failure ; and the othe 
essential personages of a Wall Street scene. 

Our friends in the country, who respect the 
usury laws as one of the pillars of society, and nev- 
er remember to have known by experience that 
money was cheaper or dearer than it is, will need 
to make a powerful effort of imagination to realize 
a panic in Wall Street How the sky, serene so 
long, begins to lower and threaten; how the Jaily 
Croaker gloats over the prospect of misfortune, 
while the Daily Blower falls foul of banks and bank- 
ers for not lending more freely ; how steamship aft- 
er steamship sails out of port with boxes of gold 
dollars, and Snooks, the grocer, quakes behind his 
counter as he reads of the fatal shipments in his 
paper; how the banks, which have trampled con- 
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a score of minor Smi and Browns, who had r 





lied on Greedy and his fellows, find themsel 5 


denly deserted, and incontinently fail; h 

( ker exults over their downfall, and t 
public that this is only the beginni 

how the public, ready enough to be ur ! 

to believe that the Croaker is about right, ar 


on financial armor of defense, refuses to lend mo 
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ON THE VERGE. These are the things that make the profound 
inteyest of the moment, beside others whose 
P : roots are spreading underground, out of sight. 
3 as >) It is no time for idleness or trifling, for forget- 
, eee fulness or selfishness. ‘The complexion of ev- 
ave me birth, ery country, and of the world, rests at last upon 
. your breath ! the character of individuals. If men are false 
= ban! “ and timid, affairs, the course of events, are 
= | tainted by the cowardice and falsehood. It is 
¥ divas lraught I drank every man’s business, therefore, to keep his 
‘ I f your lips ! : heart and his hands clean —to be brave, and 
- De oa a ie” smooth and white! hopeful, and very humble. Extravagance, van- 
A, arene See tow! ity, the Inst of luxury, are crimes in the men of 
Oh, tt ts a gentle night— to-day. At home we shall have direct appeals 


ee ; , , . . 
ng where I long to go! to our sympathy in the swarms of honest labor- 


IL. ers for whom there is no work. Abroad, the 


. : - = » more indirect. i e extremity 
Wich your coils of golden hair appeal will be more indirect, in the extremity 








r 1 beneath your sleeping head, of a fric nd and ally. 
W 1 mn calm and fair Good friends! let our conduct prove that the 
ll n a snowy bed call comes to men who have large hearts, how- 
g Oo} Wy . ; 
: hemes ever narrowed their homes may be; who have 
y i re} i" murderess— . 


ming of your newest slave— open hands, however empty their purses. In 





While I pace in mad distress times of peril we have nothing but manhood, 
On t} ; i ld of my grave! strong in its faith in God, to rely upon; and 
QO heach is smooth and white? | Whoever shows himself truly a God-fearing man 
( in ripples low! now, by helping wherever and however he can, 
O , t] *2 will be as blessed and beloved as a great light in 
. I wish to go! darkne 
It! rz 
” ePhis oad ving A | OUR CREDIT ABROAD. 
yw I stand, 
y cast uw ey Some of the foreign journals are beginning 





( footprints in : sand; 


























have been found to inyest their money in Amer- 
ican railroad schemes which no prudent person 
here would have thought of trusting, and now 
that the rotten concerns are going to the wall, 
these same Englishmen set up a roar against 
American securities indiscriminately, and will 
io doubt choose the lowest point of depression 
to sell out of them. 

Well, these gentlemen must pay for their 
own schooling. To us it is not alittle amusing 


, to set up the old ery of American repudiation, 
p i! not tell the tale apropos of the recent collapse in United States 
oO passion and my death, Railroad securities. The London Times inti- 
iat sir your lips inhale mates that simple, confiding, straightforward 
1y latest breath ! John Bull has again been swindled by that art- 
Ol. the beach is smooth and white? ful knave Brother Jonathan. 
Oh, the breakers whisper low! Now, the truth of the case simply is that John 
Und ith this gentle night Bull and his neighbors on the Continent have 
Let me curse you ere I go! for years been so ravenous for eight and ten per 
eens cent. interest on their money that they have 
rat . 1c ae rie Fle Pa r rushed into American securities without exer- 
LTA RPER 4H om . ; 4 
[ARPER’S WEEKLY. cising common prudence in the selection of in- 
_ — vestments. Ithas been no uncommon thing for 
Sarvunpay, Ocronrr 10, 1857. the capitalists of London and Berlin to embrace 
= eagerly American schemes which had been per- 
CHE LESSON OF THE DAY. emptorily rejected by the common sense of the 
’ ak Ey » yublic here. Indeed, our Wall Street people 
11 a gloomy moment in history. Not for | ! : ; _ 
; “pe <a have been taught by experience that every for- 
iy years—not in the lifetime of most men ‘ OPE Ean 
. : cign community is more easy to gull than our 
\ read this paper — has there been so mucl ve ae Ae A.gostheg-o 
; : own, and that, of all foreigners, the English are 
1 deep apprehension; never has the | |, 4 : 
: oe the most easily overreached; simply because 
ned so incalculable as at this time. marion “ae : : 
. . : the British public seem to have made up their 
I r n country there is a universal com- | —. " 
: | minds that money can be used profitably here 
prostration and panic, and thousands | — . : . : 5 nb 
: : without any exercise of that judgment and fore- 
st fellow-citizens are turned out tee a he : ; <n 
; ce iliawet taille sight which are indispensable to the profitable 
t pproaching winter without employ- . : : ‘a8 
"aes. : i? “Di use of money in Europe. Englishmen have 
] ! heut the prospect of it. In France , Dee ‘ : 
: hh) , | been possessed with the idea that all American 
1 ealdron seethes and bubbles with s - 
; . . securities must be good to own; and, while 
i ; Russia hangs as usual, like a cloud, , mie 
; - a eternally croaking about repudiation, have rush- 
‘ ls t upon the horizon of Europe ; i . 
= , ed blindly into any and every American enter- 
the energies, resources, and influences / : Hh, ; , 
‘ eer prise that was in want of capital, leaving to 
‘ British Empire are sorely tried, and are wae > : a 
; , oe Ae ne Providence the duty of watching over the issue. 
to be wied more sorely, in coping with the © om : 
, year». , Had the people of Europe exercised a mod- 
V id ily Indian insurrection, and with > “ - ; . 
: “i erate discretion in selecting American invest- 
its disturbed relations in China. : 
- . | ments, they would have lost no money, and 
I 1 solemn moment, and no man can feel | ¢ as 
2 , would have had no ground for complaint to-day. 
srence—which, happily, no man pre- : - . 1 
2 i ad they used their money at home with the 
Had tl 1 th t he th tl 
t to feel—in the issue of events. : ‘ ye : 
: , same recklessness with which they have used it 
Of our own troubles no man can see the end. : : 
here, they would have lost it all long ago. 
fortunately, as yet mainly commer- . : . 
a ae . Experience seems to have been thrown away 
cial; and if we are only to lose money, and by . ay a ee 7 
ieee : .* | upon them. Before 1837 Englishmen were 
i pove to be taught wisdom — the wis- . : - : ; . 
. < - : . . | wild for American State stocks, which they 
dlom of honor, of faith, of sympathy, and of , ‘ : 2 
- ‘ - bougat ravenously at any price, and without 
charit no man need seriously to despair. ‘ “eda _ Pres hata, , 
ie he a any inquiry into their value. When the em- 
A t ery haste to be rich, which is the 7 : . ; icaieninedl : 
Ari. , barrassments of the revulsion of 1837 compelled 
‘ i of this wide-spread calamity, has also . > 
“a. . rte , some States to postpone the payment of interest 
destroy the moral forces with which | . : eee 
oe. . : for a time, these same Englishmen rushed mad- 
ist and subdue the calamity. s + : 
' . .. Batted . Ae ly into the other extreme, sacrificed their secu- 
the result of the English difficulty is even _ < - : 
. : . , rities at any loss, and roared frantically over the 
I id inserutable. England has ruled | ,. a 7 : : 
. | dishonesty of republics. A little common sense 
in I mainly by its prestige, and in one mo- o : ‘ ; 
: would have saved them in the first place “om 
! the English prestige in India has been / 
: et - a dangerous investment, and, secondly, from a 
The ** mutiny at which the oe r om “ 
— ; ruinous sacrifice of property. They are now 
f land Pu laughed has swelled ‘ - “ti. : . 
: ‘ | repeating the blunder, For years Englishmen 
rection. It has spread from one | : 
| 


‘ to another. The revolt, which was con- 
to one Presidency, and that the most re- 
of the thi has invaded another, an! 
he nearest and most familiar. The ** mu- 
Inti Bombay is infected ; Cal- 
‘ is suspected; a wild, panic-stricken flight 

need; searcely a home in Englan% 
ins; scarcely a family which has no’, to 
‘ i friend or a relative fallen. Nor have 
horrors of the conflict ever been 





to read sweeping denunciations of American 








t 1, at last, the heart of England, : ss 
; aa A finance from the countrymen of Hudson the 
é ied to pity—feeling only the death-pangs 5d . : 7 a oe 
» Ba . - ; Railway King, and from the ¢ ipitalists who in- 
r children ls in one fierce shout of say- < y . 
: a 9 ; ae sured the Newfoundland telegraph cable, and 
ure indignation for bloody revenge. The thun- : : ; 
, : pe : refused to pay the insurance when it was lost 
‘ vr Ziwes demands gore for gore; and the 7 : 
. a’. . , : P " on the ground that it was where the company 
laughing Punch appeals for vengeance with piti- nted t lay it 8 the 1 ty . 
. ; wanted to lay it—at the bot 2 sea. 
l pictures. ‘Tremendous will that vengeance ° OneEn OF Se Sen 
bo, whether in the hands of Indians or English. 
I'he last accounts are more discouraging for ‘ 
> one >» 7 , ’ a 
] nd than any previous ones. The army ROSA BONHEUR. 


Ly Delhi could hardly hold out—having al- WHILE some women meet in conventions, and 
at twenty-three battles; the army of | solemnly declare that they have rights, others go 

perhaps, already cut off; and the | into studios and hospitals, prove their rights, and 
i] 


} 
‘ ra had broken out among the troops. | take them. It would take a great many conven- 


iy ;ougen 


id it become a general servile insurrection | tions, and a great deal of eloquence, to persuade 
wild the millions of natives make common | the world that women can command ships as 
in the struggle, burying their differences, | well as men. 
zicd by superstition— British India 
as by an earthquake; every 


But when a woman takes charge 
of a vessel, as Mrs. Patten did, and brings it 
safely into port, she is not greeted with sneers 


ippeal 





ts domination would be obliterated in and scoffs as one who has stepped out of her | 


land fire | sphere, but the heart of a country pays homage 
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to her, as a woman who saw her duty, and was 
able to do it. ‘The conventions forget that the 
world is never slow to acknowledge and honor 
all the achievements of women, without making 
too much account of spheres or proprietics. 
Joan of Arc, Molly Stark, the Maid of Saragos- 
sa, Grace Darling, Florence Nightingale, Mrs. 
Fry, Miss Dix, Angelica Kaufiman, and Mrs. 
Patten—all did brave and beautiful things, and 
nobody inquired very particularly whether it 
was becoming or improper. 

And here is a young French woman who has 
precisely the same commission to do a certain 
work that Rubens or Wouvermann had, and be- 
sause she quietly does it, without talking about 
her right to do it, nobody disputes its excel- 
lence, or hesitates to concede the praise which 
it is impossible to deny. One such work as Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘*‘ Horse-Fair” is full of wise sugges- 
tions to theorizers about the rights, and spheres, 
and comparative talents of men and women. 

That the daughter of a French artist, born 
with the sensitive eye of the painter and the 
sympathetic heart of a woman, should be arrest- 
ed by the noble horses of Normandy, and watch 
them, and delight in them, till her admiration 
kindled the talent in her to blaze out into splen- 
did pictures of them, is not surprising, and that 
is the history of Rosa Bonheur. Why she did 
not paint flowers instead, why she did not pre- 
fer the classical antique, why she did not leave 
the robust painting of vigorous animals to men, 
and wriggle her soul away in the painful elab- 
oration of pretty miniatures of perfumed Misses 
upon ivory, is a question for Miss Lydia Lan- 
guish and Miss Flora M‘Flimsey. Perhaps it 
was to show that a woman may be as bold and 
strong an artist as a man ; that she may give all 
the sentiment of nature without a touch of senti- 
mentality; and that there is no Salic law in art; 
but that if, in over-refinement and morbid del- 
icacy, men are departing from the masculinity 
of art, a woman may step in and restore its 
pristine vigor. 

For certainly since the wild boars of Snyder, 
there have been no such animal animals as those 
of Rosa Bonheur. Herace Vernet paints the 
horses of old ballads in his great battle-pieces ; 
Alfred de Dreux pleased Paris with the conven- 
tional horse of chique; Landseer subordinates 
the animal to an expression of human senti- 
ment; and Herring is a poor imitator. Rosa 
Bonheur paints the pure horse. She is a wo- 
man, and—we beg her pardon, but we mean to 
say the best thing—she, in fact, goes the whole 
horse. You look upon her canvas and you see 
unmitigated horse, sheep, and bull. They are en- 
tirely equine, bovine, and sheepish. Landseer’s 
pictures—and we yield to none in our admira- 
tion—are poems; but, as pictures, they seem to 
have been painted upon Circe’s island. That 
greyhound is really a page in love—those reiti- 
deer are two rival knights—that patient, noble 
horse, whom the smith is shoeing, is, in fact, a 
baron of broad lands, and donkey and dog are 
but his squire and servant. They are all en- 
chanted. For some inscrutable end they wear 
these forms of animals; but the emotions they 
excite are human, and the artist half betrays 
the secret by always giving them a legend or 
title suggestive of human association. 

Now animals are susceptible of this kind of rep- 
resentation, but they do not instinctively suggest 
it. ‘There can be no quarrel with an artist who 
chooses to treat them in that way, when the re- 
sult is Landseer’s; and there will be many who 
doubt whether that be not a higher range than 
the actual portraiture. But whoever doubts let 
him go to Williams and Stevens's, and look 
upon that sweeping, leaping, trotting, neighing, 
champing canvas; let him contemplate those 
noble forms, whose glory inspired the ringing 
eloquence of Job; let him observe with what 
masterly skill and easy power they are distrib- 
uted in every difficult variety of posture and 
movement; let him see the lights and shades 
that play upon the glossy backs; let him feel 
that flowing billowy motion, that bound of im- 
patient power—and he will find that he answers 
his own questions by the irrepressible outburst 
of the magnificent passage, ‘‘ He saith among 
the trumpets, ha! ha! and he smelieth the bat- 
tle afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting.” 





THE JURY FARCE. 


Tue discharge of the jury in the case of 
Cancemi, the Italian who is aceused of murder- 
ing the policeman Anderson, is another evi- 
dence of the uns] eakable absurdity of our An- 
glo-Saxon jury system, which requires unanim- 
ity on the part of the jury for the rendition of a 
verdict. 

It has long been the opinion of the soundest 
minds on the Bench and the Bar that the jury 
system, as we have it, is an actual hindrance to 
justice. Rogues and criminals justly regard 
our jury law as their best friend. Experience, 
indeed, teaches that so long as we are compelled 
to select twelve jurymen who have formed no 
opinion on the guilt or innocence of a culprit, 
and to secure unanimity among these twelve ci- 
ther to acquit or convict, failure of justice will be 
the rule, and vindication of law the exception. 
We could point to half a dozen notorious crim- 
inals now in New York, of whose guilt nobody 
doubts, and who, thanks to the absurdity of our 
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jury law, have gone through the flirce of a trial, 
have been triumphantly acquitted, and now 
roam the streets in search of fresh opportunities 
of crime. 

Some intelligent member of our Legislature 
should make a point of bringing forward a bi)! 
to amend the jury law as soon as the Legisla- 
ture meets. A majority of the twelve should 
suffice to convict or acquit, and no man should 
be disqualified in consequence of his having 
formed an opinion by reading the papers. With- 
out a reform of this kind, it were far better for 
the interests of justice to dispense with juries 
altogether, and to leave the facts as well as the 
law to the decision of the judge. 


UNPUNISHABLE CRIMES. 

THERE are some crimes in civilized society 
that can not be reached by law, and that escape 
punishment. They are meaner than any of- 
fenses upon the statute-book, for their essence 
is cowardice. They involve no personal risk ; 
they are not capable of any defense of heroism ; 
but they are acts which, when traced to any in- 
dividual, not only blight his reputation forever, 
but destroy any hope of possible reformation or 
improvement. 

An anonymous letter to a pure girl is such a 
crime, and the invention and circulation of false 
rumors in times of great public or private calam- 
ity is another of the same kind, utterly heart- 
less, inhuman, and despicable 2 

The recent ramor of Captain Herndon’s safety 
was a flagrant specimen of this offense, and all 
the worse because, in the freshness of bereave- 
ment there is a secret skepticism, which refuses 
to allow the possibility of the blow, and there- 
fore eagerly grasps at the wildest whisper of an 
impossibility, as if it were more than probable. 

The whim of an idle gossip, the gratification 
of a passion for excitement, the desire to see 
the surprise, to hear the debates, to mark the 
changing hopes of a multitude, and to know 
that it is all vain, all the result of a base fancy 
of the maker's, may explain many such stories 
—even the one we are considering. 

But it is none the less mean and criminal. 
To fire a barn in order to watch the agony of 
noble animals, to fire a dwelling in order to hear 
the despairing screams of burning parents and 
children, to push a friend into the water to see 
his drowning struggles—these, also, are excite- 
ments, but they are the excitements of fiends, 
not of men. 7 

Of course a rumor of safety of those who are 
supposed lost will never reveal all its sad con- 
sequences to the inventor. It is a thrust in the 
dark at those he has never seen and never may 
see; it is a tearing open of bleeding wounds 
which could only please a hyena or a ghoul. 
It is a stab at the afflicted, but it is an insult to 
the public. We owe it to our own fair fame 
and sense of decency that the name of the of- 
fender should be exposed. His deed only lac- 
erates the feelings, only breaks the heart, only 
renews the sorrow of tragical separation; no- 
body's skin is broken, nobody’s pocket picked. 
Shall the criminal therefore escape ? 

What is the name of the man who invented 
this story of Herndon’s safety? Somebody said 
that he had been saved, and that he had helped 
save him, and stated it to a crowd of people at 
an eating-house, and an entry-clerk at the Cus- 
tom-house confirmed the rumor. 
had he for confirming it? 

We ask questions that will not be answered. 
Every body is indignant at such idle work, but 
nobody cares. But ought not respectable news- 
papers to care? Ought they to print in large 
letters rumors so important when they confess 
that they are themselves inclined to doubt? Is 
there no statement so startling that it may not 
get into the best papers, provided it only have 
the air of news, and without regard to conse- 
quences? How long would it have taken to 
ascertain? Or, if the accuracy of the rumor 
could not be ascertained, how much was lost in 
not printing it at all, or only as a baseless and 
wicked rumor? Is it better policy to publish as 
news, in large type, what the editor himself 
doubts, and which proves in a few hours to be 
false, or to wait—in cases of swch news—even 
at the risk of being second in announcing it ? 

It is the instantaneous proclamation of every 
thing that is whispered, true or patently untrue, 
which has of late caused the proverb, not that 
it is true because it was in print, but that it is 
probably untrue because it is only in the news- 
paper. ; 


What ground 


A HOPE FOR*THE CENTRAL PARK. 


Whew the Allies oceupied Paris they laid 
waste the Bois de Boulogne, in the neighbor- 
hood of that city, and, eutting down a forest of 
the growth of centuries, left a desert which 
nature unaided would haye required centuries 
more to restore to beauty. French art, under 
the energetic promptings of Louis Napoleon, 
however, has been impatient of the delays of 
nature ; and that which was a desert but two or 
three years since, is now a blooming garden. 
We have had no foreign invaders, but we our- 
selves have been as ruthless in the destruction 
of our natural beauties as any foreign Goths or 
Vandals, and now that we have time and taste 
for the enjoyment of nature, we are anxious for 
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paragraphist should inform us that his I ]- 
lency James Buchanan indulged himself in 
dancing the polka for an hour after dinner ev- 
iries the money had been collected in pursuance of | ery day, it would be hardly worth w for 
nder t eneral public understanding that Douglas | Mr. Seerectary 


t of f. r as editor of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper, 


hich {in a recent number of that journal, after 





y Cass to write to the papers that 
it was no such thing; and add that the Presi- 
dent was universally distinguished for the de- 


eon, Jerrold’s family were to receive it, he announces 
s of that the public is very much mistaken about the 
vo or ion of his father’s estate ;. that, in fine, he 
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on the plain, then to the city walls, and in a broad, 
trong stream, by the forty domes of the mosque 
f the Sultan Selim, by perfumed tents, gilded ki- 


ks, groups of gay dancers and lounging dream- 








into the very heart of Damascus. The stream 

in the s not beautiful, though the whole 
lands Ape is gorgeous yond description 

One can hardly ugine what the Syrian was 

thinking of who refused to bathe in the Jordan at 

the Prophet's command, because Abana and Phar- 

phar, rivers of Damascus, were so much its supe- 


rior. If they were in ancient times as this river of 
Damascus, which represents one of them, now is, 
it would seem to be a comfort for a native of this 
city to cross Mount IHlermon and wash himself once 
in clean water. The stream is a flow of yellow 
mud, As it breaks from the hills it is clear and 
blue, but it instantly takes up the clay of the plain, 
so that by the time it passes the city walls it is 
thick with the earth. It requires moonlight to 
make it beautiful. But in the moonlight, when 
the surface of the stream is silver, and the minarets 
are white columns of snow and their pinnacles 
tars, when the domes of the great mosque of Selim 
flash from their gilded surface the thousand sp irk- 
w ravs of moon and stars, then Damascus and 
its rivers are glorious, and one may wander on in 


nusic that come 





he vol iptuous Almeh wo- 
of the circles of smoking 








lurks, who applau land abandoned 
‘ itions of the women with guttural murmurs 
of ** Tic tieb!’ ** Good, good !” while volumes of 
lue smoke fill the arches of the room and hide the 


That evening John and I sat together in the cen- 
tre of the court-yard of the house of Mustapha, and 
I tl wsy rattle of the fountain, and breath- 
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the air heavy with the perfume of lemon and 
orange blossoms, and the moon looked down on us 
in all her glory, and the night seemed like a night 
of Mohammed's heaven. Hour after hour glided 





ud still the fountain murmured, and the moon- 
light danced in it, and we dreamed, 

rhere was a strange interruption. Once a white 
, ghostly, and yet be sutiful, flew by us In 


r pl ice, and at another time, we should have 








sid it was a beautiful woman walking in her sleep 


Iler long white robes trailed on the grou 





r, as she flitted by in the moonlight. I sprar 
to my feet—but she was gone. 

‘I say, John, you have been in Mustapha’s ha- 
rem Has he any such wares as that there ?” 


‘Tiush, Peter! Mohammed has nothing like 
hat in Paradise!” 


“ What are you talking of, Joh 


I looked around at him He lay half-lounging, 
alf-sitting, with his left arm plunged to the shoul- 
rin the fountain. He was apparently sleeping 


for his eyes were shut and he had not seen what I 
saw. 
‘* What are you talking of, Peter?” 
Did you not see 








lonely grave on the shore 





Before morning he was delirious, and in a ragit 
fever. 





TUR RIVER HARKRADA (ANCIBNT PNARPHAK) PLOWING INTO DAMASCUS, 
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THE WOMAN-ARTIST. 


Rosi Boxneur, the celebrated painter, whose 
picture of the ** Horse Fair’ is now exhibiting in 
this country, is a woman, but on seeing her for 
the first time in professional trim you would ! urd- 
ly suppose so, She is a Bloomer—not, however, 
on principle, but for convenience’ sake. With 
her hair cut short, a round hat on the top of her 
head, a pair of boots on her feet, a blouse on her 
back, 


she has the dress and air of rather a good-looking 


and with masculine continuations to match, 


young man of six-and-twenty. She is, however, 
in reality ten vears older, having been born in Bor- 
deaux in March, 1822. Her male attire is, as we 
have said. only assumed for convenience. In the 
prose ution of her studies in the fields, the farms, 
the stables, and the markets, she is necessarily 
brought into a kind of companionship where a pair 
of boots would be a better safeguard than a petti- 
coat She, however, occasionally assumes the 
dress of het sex, but her attire is always of the 
simplest kind Her hat is without trimming, 
she has neither ribbon, lace, nor embroidery of any 
kind: and when she walks the streets, she 
straight on, with her head down, and looking nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left. Her ordinary com- 
a couple of big dogs, which trot, one 


and 


panions are 
on either side of her. 

Rosa's male dress proves generally a conven- 
ience, but it has occasionally been the cause of 
some droll mistakes. For example: One day, on 
returning from an excursion into the country, she 
heard that one of her female friends had been taken 
suddenly ill. Without waiting a moment to change 
her dress, she hurried off in her ordinary masculine 
costume to her friend’s house. She had hardly ar- 
rived and seated herself on the bed, when the doc- 
This discreet gentleman, see- 
ing one whom he supposed to be a young man on 
very intimate terms with his patient, naturally 
concluded that he was de trop, and hastily made 
off, with one of those significant smiles which seem 
to indicate a great deal of knowingness and a cor- 


tor was announced. 


responcing degree of benevolent allowance. 


‘* What's the matter with the doctor, for Heav- 


en's sake, and why is he gone ?” exclaimed the pa- 
tient, 

‘*T don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Rosa, as much 
surprised as her friend. “I haven't frightened 


him, Ih pe. 


He needn't be afraid of me; I've no 
mustaches 


‘‘No: 
you kissing me. 


but it is your man’s dress, and he saw 
Run after him, and bring him 
back—quick, or he'll think you were a lover!” 

Rosa was off in an instant, and catching up with 
the doctor before he had fairly got into the street, 
brought him back at once to her sick friend, who 
said, as he came in, 

** Doctor, why did you go away in such a hur- 
ry? Did you think that Mademoiselle there could 
cure me, without your prescriptions?” 

**Ah-h-h !” stammered the doctor; “‘ you mean 
Monsieur.” 

‘Tt isn’t a man,” answered the sick lady, with 

** You do me injustice by your suspi- 
Allow me to introduce to you my most 
particular friend, Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur, of 


a smile, 
c ions. 


whose pictures you are so great an admirer.” 
On another occasion—it was the day she was re- 
moving to a new house — Rosa had been out early 


in the morning, in her usual masculine trim, to 
sketch from nature in the country, and on her re- 
turn went to her new domicile, where she found 
the workmen carrying in some furniture. As Rosa 
was fatigued with her country ramble, she took 
her seat upon the steps of the house. The work- 
men, seeing apparently a young man dressed in a 
blouse and unoccupied, cried out, 

** Halloo, lazybones! won't you have an arm- 
chair? Come, fellow, lend us a hand!” 

Rosa could not help laughing, but she did as she 
was bid, and began to assist in the carrying of a 
Her strength, however, was not 
equal to her good intentions. 

“Oh! you're a poor concern. You've no more 
strength than a fly. Let go, and be off!” 
the 

Soon after, 
the h and, after having assumed her proper fe- 
male dress, commence giving orders, the workmen 
were very much confused, and began making all 
sorts of apologies. 

Rosa Bonheur, in spite of her success in mascu- 
line parts, is not deficient in feminine attributes. 
She is of middling stature, and not too robust in 

Her hands are narrov;, delicate, and sen- 
and her feet very small, well-formed, 
lady-like, although she docs so often conceal them 
in a pair of rough masculine 
Her brown eyes are 
full of fire; and her high fore- 
head, and somewhat strongly- 
marked, though regular feat- 
ures, are expressive of great 
force of character and intellect. 

When Rosa was about sev- 
en years of age, her father, 
who was an artist, removed 
from Bordeaux to Paris, with 
the hope of bettering his for- 
tune, which was in rather a 
declining condition. He, how- 
ever, did not meet with a very 
rapid success in Paris, and not 
selling his pictures, he 
obliged to resort to teaching 


His 


heavy wardrobe. 


shouted 
man. 
seeing Mademoiselle Bonheur enter 





person. 


sitive; and 


boots. 


was 


drawing for a subsistence. 





means were so humble that h 
conld only succeed in giving 
at that time, his two sons th: 
benelits of education, obtained 
in return for his own service 
as a teacher at a school. and ~ 


was obliged to apprentice Kosa 


to a sewing-woman. She 


however, soon tired of tl is; 
and after eight days’ trial at 


hemming and stitching, gave 


j 

















it up in disgust. Her father now succeeded in 
getting admission for her into a school, on the 
same terms as her brothers Rosa w t 
diligent, or happy either. Her ta V f h 
freeiom of out-dvor wher be « l i 

in that study of nature for wl } lread 
shown a strong bias, in con with ay 
cious talent for sketching S! Ss left ! 
and returned to her father's hou ! 
mediately began, under his tuiti t ! 
self diligently to the vocation l 

an artist She seet l rst t t 

to painting, and was more often f 
chisel and clay than with the bru - 
vas She, however, finally devoted 

especially to painting, and after her prelii 
studies with her father, went daily to the I 

and was soon noted as the most indust1 s of t 
students and copyists in that fam ler l 
school of art. After four or five vear vere aca- 
demic discipline, she took her sketcl } l 
pencil, and wandered freely int l ld i 
meadows, determined to submit 1 t 1 

ter than nature itself. Her father w till } 

in Paris, au stiri in humbl " 

and where there was no luxu { to | 


om |} love f 


ver, she could not 


the daughter f: 
As, hows 


be alwa 


resolved to make the most of her humble | 

A neighboring 

roof —for she 

lived just un- 4 
der the tiles— 0, 


with a terrace 
which she suc- 
] } 


in turn- 


ing, by means 
of a little soil 
carried up six 
pair of stairs, 


into a hanging 


garden wplant- 
ed with creep- 


ing plants and 
blooming with 





gay flowers. 
This was not 
all. She, by a 
severe frugali- 
ty of her small 

in buy- 
ing a lamb, to 


which she gave 
the freedom of 
her terrace. 
When at home, 


this lamb was 








her daily com- 

panion, and 

becoming her 

model, proba- 

bly first reveal- 

ed to her con- 

sciousness her 

genius is 1 M * 
painter of ani- 

mal life. She soon ext 1 her exy l 
became a frequent visitor of the slaughter-h ‘ 
in the neighborhood of Paris, where, in spite of th 
blood of the shambles and the brutalit of t 
butchers, she labored for whole d t ther 
sketching cattle of all kinds. 

With this experience she was soon able to ven- 
ture upon the exhibition of a picture, and made 
her first appearance at the French Exhibition in 
1841 with two paintings, called ‘‘ Goats and Sheep,” 
and “ The Two Rabbits.” Next year she exhibit- 


ed three similar subjects, and so on successively at 
every annual exhibition 
creased power, and 


showing at each time in- 


yw additional reputat 


— until 1849, when her fame was s tablished 
that the Government ordered two pai nes fr 
her brush. In the space of eight year had 
hibited no less than thirty-one I if for all of 
which she not only found ready purchaser 
eager competitor Her greatest and | ty 
ture is the * Horse Fair,” which has |] ily fal 
into the possession of an American, and is 1 

hibited in this country » that « 

can partake in the enjoyment and admira f 


what has been universally pr mn t i 
ter-piece of art. Rosa Bonheur is said to! 
voted no Jess than eighteen months of \ 
this remarkable painti having tw } i 
ing that time vis the Parisiar 

the purpe of studyi vd sh 

there from lif She has now so i 
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in bed when the spectre of his friend approached, 
drew aside the curtains of the be d, and after gazing 
steadfastly on him for a time. went to the mantle, 
ion it as if meditation, and then quietly 
walked out of the room. The Earl, who was not 
aware at the time that he was gazing tpon an ap- 
parition, called upon Dundee to stop and tell him 
the news of the battle. News soon after arrived 
of the fate of the unfortunate hero. 

spectral illusions in each of these « cases 





result of a disordered condition of the 
What 
life was given to him 
ir—in return for which and the friend- 





mental organization appears quite obvious. 
wonder that Bratas, whos 





by Julius vs 


ship he bestowed upon him he cruelly murdered 
bis benefactor--shouid, on the eve of a battle in 
which he was to be opposed by his kinsman Augus- 


tus Crsar, conjure from the depths of a heated imag- 
ination a spectre of the most hideous aspect? Cas- 
sius, who understood his master’s words, and was 
evidently a philosopher, gave au interpretation to 
the phenomenon worthy of a schoolman of that or 
the present age. 

In Dr. Kerner’s case, that a struggle between 
affection and prudence existed in the mind of the 
lover, while addressing an offer of marriage to the 
lady who had captivated his affections, while she 
could not conceal those qualities which, in married 
life, caused such unhappiness, dees not admit of 
doubt, and under these ci 
created the illusion which his better 


rcumstances the mind 
judgment 
taught him was a phantom of the imagination. The 
whole machinery is pre 
bination of 


isely such as from the coin- 
cumstances might be anticipated, and 





admits of an easy solution upon this sup position. 
Thus, toe, in the case of Earl Balcarras, confined 
in the Castle of Edinburgh, indisposed in body, and 
intensely anxious in mind about the fate of a bat- 
tle in which his fiery spirit “ito mingle. How 
natura! that his thoughis should become so fixed 
upon his absent frien 
shape before him? 








1 as to conjure up his bodily 
In this instance, as in the oth- 
ers, no supernatural energy is required to account 
for the of the apnarition. Sir Walter 
Scott, in like manner, when informed of the death 
of Lord » him the bodily image of 
his deceased friend as distinctly as if he had been 
ushered into his study but that instant by his serv- 
ant. Hew too well aware what tricks the im- 
agination is capable of playing to be deceived for 
an instant, and although startled at first, he easily 
> ject to its proper cause, 


presence 
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Ocean Garprens: The History of the Marine 
Aquarium, and the best Methods now adopted 
for its Establishment and Preservation, by //. 
Noei Humphreys. London: Samson Low, Son, 
& Co. 

This elegant and valuable manual is for sale in 

Now York by A. D. F. Randolph. 

have been made familiar with the subject it treats 

of by illustrations which we have heretofore given. 


Our readers 


The household aquaria are now becoming quite 
common in America, aud are for aale in the prin- 
cipal cities, With the instructions which this vol- 
ume gives, any lady will find an aquarium not 
ouly a pleasant but a most instructive and delight- 
fal paris dry land has long af- 
forded scope to philusophical research, and now the 
sea opens its treasures; and while scientific men 
are sounding its depths and laying telegraphic ca- 
bles across ite hills and valleys, ladies and children 
are gathering rich specimens from the caverns to 
adorn their homes. An aquarium is a very simple 
affair. It may be a wash-bowl or a tin pail for 
lack of a better, until a glass one can be procured. 
Sma!! iron frames with glass panels are perhaps the 
cheapest and most substantial. in these salt wa- 
ter, properly stocked with tish and snails, will keep 
“fresh,” if the word be allowable, for weeks; and 
persons residing near the sea-shore may increase 
their live-stock in infinite variety. Mr. Humph- 
reys's manual will afford all the necessary instruc- 
tion, and to it we refer all who desire to try an 
aquarium. 


r companion. The 


-_-— 


Prunt Somers ; 
Southerner. 


or, the Fate of the Union, by a 
Augusta, Georgia: H. D. Norrell. 

A novel in which the author secks to do justice 
both to North and South. The characters are 
North rm and Soathern—the heroine a Southern 





lady. ‘There is no attempt at brilliant description, 
but the story is well conceived and well told, and 
vi interesting. Many of 
the scenes are sketched with uncommon power and 
felicity. 


the whole is readable 





SrurGcron’'s Sermons, Third Series. 
Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 

We shall not do more at present than announce this 

volume, 


New York: 


It witl commmand an extensive sale, as 
well for the intrinsic merit of the Sermons as for 
the unexampled popularity of the preacher. He 
is a wonder of the age beyond question. 

Why axp Waat am [? The Confessions of an 
Inquirer. In Three Parts. Part 1. Heart Ex- 
perience; or, the Education of the Emotions, by 
James Jackson Jarves, author of “ Italian Sights,” 
etc. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 

Mr. Jarves has made a mistake in this book, which 
he will himself regret that he has published. His 
peculiar talent lends a charm to all that he writes, 
and the volume abounds in these delicate and ef- 
fective touches which characterizé all his produc- 
tions. But it is a grand error nevertheless. 

No man should write “ Heart Experience” till 
his heart is « ld, or attempt to describe or to outline 
the ‘* Education of the Emotions” until he is be- 
youd ithe years of emotional lie. Possibly we shall 
be told he will then be too old and cold to do it. 
Then it were better left undone; for if attempted 
before experience is ended, its lessons completely 
learned, and the teacl ings of difficult life exhaust- 
ed, the t 





ipt will result in a book of more or less 


prejudice, and be itself a product of undue emotion, 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Let us not be misunderstood. We mean to say sim- 
ply that when a man attempts to answer the ques- 
tion Who and What he is from the light of his own 
experience in religion or in life, he should wait till 
he is beyond the influence of surrounding cireum- 
stances, and has ceased to feel the emotions of the 
hour or the period of life in which he then is over- 
powering and hiding other emotions and other ex- 
periences. 

his is the error of the volume before us. It 
abounds in wholesome teaching, and it abounds in 
evidence of strong prejudice which leads to a gen- 
eral and violent abuse of those feelings that others 
cherish and respect. In religious matters espe- 
cially, the author has evidently had no ‘* heart ex- 
perience” whatever, and is necessarily incapable 
of guiding others correctly, yet he writes as if he 
thoroughly understood and “P preciated them. 

It is difficult to tell precisely what he would be 
understood as arguing in pe to the general 
principle of missions and missionary work. But 
the impression produced by the book is that he 
considers missionaries as hypocrites, and the mis- 


sion work generally as a fanatical cause. If such 
be indeed his idea he is behind the age. This is 


not the part of the century in which men will be- 
lieve it; when the world—political, commercial, 
literary, geographical, and scientific—is wide awake 
to the knowledge that missionaries have been the 
great pioneers of Christian civilization in all parts 
of the globe, when the Sandwich Islands are al- 
most Americanized, and the Grand Turk has an- 
nulled the Koran to permit missionary work in his 
dominions. But it may be that we misunderstand 
the author; and if so we regret that he has said so 
much against missions, and left the book to convey 
a false impression, 











DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 








POLITICAL. 
THE NICARAGUA TRANSIT ROUTE, 

Rvor states that the Provisional Government of Nic- 
aragua have assigned the right of transit through that 
gta » Mr Manning, British Consul at Reak ind the 
assignees of the late William Glenton, of Leon. The 
American speculators who want the route are using this 
rumor as a lever to provoke the United States Govern- 
ment to interference on their behalf. They assert that the 
Dritish Government is prepared to support the claims of 
Glenton and Manning with force of arms. 





RUMORED FILIBUSTER MOVEMENTS. 

General William Walker's sword has been sent him 
from Washington by express. Whether this implies that 
he is at liberty to usé it, is not known. The Ministers 
of Guatenrala, Costa Rica, and San Salvador, have ad- 
dressed a memorial to General Cass, in which they state 
that ** there is no donbt that there is being prepared in 
the Southern part of this Republic an expedition under 
the orders of the adventurer William Walker, the which, 
according to the advices ogpe in the public journals, 
will sail about the middle of the present month, or the 
ng of the next, and will proceed to the Bocas del 
, Ww a re it will receive the armament which has been 
prepared in the port of New York, to be forwarded to 
said point. It is probable that the uniting of the expedi- 
tionists and the aforesaid armament at the Bocas del Toro, 
be for the purpose of these new invaders of Nicara- 
grt ntering the port of San Juan del Norte, for they 
have no other port by which they can enter. The un- 
dersigned hope that the Government of the United 
st . in view that it can not prevent the debarkation 
his expedition, so publicly and shamefacedly an- 
ed, like all the others, will order that a vessel of 
f the United tes prevent the landing 


ressors in the Bocas del Toro, and that j 









































e orders 
ent > the vessel of war that may be lying In San 
Juan del Norte also to prevent the landing of the said 
fili bu ters on that coast, 

General Cass is eaid to have replied disagrecably. 

A HINT TO LAND SPECULATORS. 

A negative answer has been given at the General Land 
Office to the inquiries as to whether a number of persons 
forming themselves oe a joint-stock association can 
have the benefit of the graduation act by becoming set- 
tlers on the public lenie, not for their individual benefit, 
but for that of their common interest. The ground for 
this answer is that the sduation act was intended for 
the benefit of actual settlers and cultivators of the soil 
only, not for speculators; and that the rights given by it 
are personal only; and because of actual settlement and 
cultivation already made or contemplated. 















PROVISION FOR TIE INDIANS, 

The Secretary of the Interior has recently invested 
nearly one million dollars in the State Stocks of Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, Illinois, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, in trust for the various Indian tribes. All 
but »,000 of that amount has been drawn from the 
Treasury. The present time was chosen for the invest- 
ment in order to contribute something toward the relief 
of the money market, while $180,000 has thus been real- 
ized in the transaction for the Indian 
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THE FINANCIAL CRISIS, 

The week just closed has been one of severe pressure 
and disaster among the commercial and financial com- 
munity, though fewer suspensions took place than wer 
expected by many We nos to add that the week 
closed as gloomily as it opened, with money even dearer 
than it was, and confidence imnpuiced in almost ¢ very 
kind of security. 

NEW YORK. 


The City Banks resolved at an early period of the week 








to discount more freely than they had been doing; and 
accordingly on Wed y a small per centage of the 
off 18 at bank was and doubtless several suspen- 

averted. No trouble has occurred among the banks, 
One large bank has required and obtained assistance at 
the Clearing-House, and a small Williameburg bank has 
suspended payment. ‘There have been several failures 





during the week, among whi 
Clarke, Dodge, and Co., domestic bankers, Messrs. Pierre 
Choteau, Jun., and Co., fur dealers, ete. Saturday 
was a much easier day among the merchants than vas 
anticipated, 


principal were Messrs, 











BOSTON, 

The banks have not suspended epecio payments in Bos- 
ton, and the Suffolk Bank continues to redeem the bills 
he country banks. Several mills oo stopped, and 
among the mercantile failures we note e, Btone, 
and Co., Richardson, Kendall, and (o othingham, 

and Co., Sweetzer, and A meet- 
f merchants was held on 2d inst., and the following 
lutions passed ; 

Resolved, That in the present exigency, every effort 
should be made to support and protect the mercantile 











honor of the metropolis of New England. 
Resolved, That as long as New York maintains her 
high and honorable position in sustaining public credit, 





the merchants of Boston will sustain and intain her 
honor by rendering all the aid in their power to continue 
their business upon a spe cic basis. 

** Resolved, That the voluntary suspension of banks is 
a great | blic cima, end should not be entertained by 
gentiemen of high mercantile honor, only in the last ex- 

















tremity 

‘ Resolved, That the merchants of Boston have un- 
doubted faithin the security a ility of the banks of 
this city to pay all their liabilities in any extremity 





** Jiesolved, That it is the duty of the banks, as well as 
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of individuals, to render each other | all the aia possible to 
carry us through the present crisis. 
PHILADELPHIA, 

A better feeling exists in Philadelphia, and the banks, 
under the no specie regime, are beginning to accommo- 
date their customers. Some opposition to the proposed 
tion of the bank suspensions has been manifest- 
the Democrats, The Pennsylvania Bank is 

thening her condition, and will soon be in line. 
Several mercantile suspensions have taken plac e. Among 
others, White, Stevens, and Co., M. R. Wendell, etc., 
The Keading Railway has gone to protest, 


ELSEWHERE, 

At Chicago, the banks of Tinkham and Co., Swift 
Brothers, and Johnson have suspended payment. But 
little excitement appears to prevail there. 

There was a run on the Detroit banks on Ist and 2d, 
but they stood it without suspending. No important com- 
mercial failures are reported. 

At St. Louis, Missouri, Messrs. Bogy, Millenberger, and 
Co. have suspended. The other banks withstood a run 
which was made upon them. Messrs. Choteau, Harrison, 
and Valle, iron merchants, and the owners of tho iron 
mountain, suspended on Saturday. 

The Rhode Island banks have suspended. On appli- 
cation of the Bank Commissioners, the Rhode Island 
Central Bank has been enjoined. It is believed that bill- 
holders end note-holders are perfectly safe. 

Several country banks have suspended in Connecticut 
and other New England Statea’ But the Hartford banks 
continue to pay specie, and say that they are stronger 
than ever. 

Various banks in Tennessee have suspended. 

Hutchings and Co., and Smidt and Co,, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, have suspended, and other bankers are being 
run. 

A few country banks in Virginia are discredited, but 
those of Norfolk and Richmond continue to pay specie. 

At Charleston (South Carolina), Augusta (Geergia), 
and New Orleans, money is very tight, but the banks pay 
specie and entertain no fears of a suspension, 

PERSONAL. 

President Buchanan has returned to Washington from 
Lancaster, but too ill to attend to business. He has 
been suffering from a cold. It is said his visit to Lan- 
caster had reference to some financial matters. He had 
a large amount of money in one of the Lancaster banks, 
and it has been rumored for some days that said bank 
was in a rather precarious situation. 

Kumor says that Lewis Cass, Jun., has asked to be al- 
lowed to return home, on account of his health. But 
people who know him doubt this. 

Mr. Dallas is expected home next Spring. 

The report that new diplomatic lists were making up has 
brought hosts of office-seekers to Washington. A:aong 
the expectant patriots are said to be Messrs. Burke of 
New-Hampshire, Orville Clarke, Ned Croswell, Com- 
stock of the Albany Atlas, Dick Schell, F. IL. Grund, and 
Governors Price of New Jersey and Porter of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. Brodhead, Second Controller, has been notified 
that his services are no longer required. J. Madizon 
Cutts has been commissioned for the place vacated by 
Mr. Brodhead, Charges have been filed in the Treasury 
Department to the effect that Mr. Cutts had made appli- 
cation to join the Know Nothings. 

The Lancaster papers notice the reception of Mr. Bu- 
chanan during his recent visit home. He entered the 
Court room in the midst of the proceedings, alone. Jury, 
witnesses, lawyers, and spectators rose as one man to 
welcome him, The President exchanged salutations 
with the Bench and retired with an apology for having 
interrupted the proceedings. 

President Larabee, of Middlebury College, has been 
obliged by the state of his health to tender a resignation 
of his office. But he has been requested to withdraw his 
resignation and accept of leave of absence for a year. 

Colonel Benton is improving slowly, but it is feared 
that bis disease is chronic, and that he may never recoy- 
er his health and usefulness. 

The Boston Gazette tells this story of business sagacity: 
**One day during the past week a firm gave a check to 
one of their cr for two thousand dollars, which he 
presented at the bank, where he was informed that it was 
drawn for five hundred dollars more than stood to the 
‘firm's credit. Having some little doubt of the solvency 

firm, he drew his own check for five hundred dol- 
and deposited it to the account of the firm, when he 
was promptly paid the full amount. The firm stopped 
payment the same day, and will pay somewhere about 
thirty cents on a dollar, but our friend by a little timely 
gumption obtained seventy per cent. of his claim.” 

Kelly Lowe, pastor of the African Church in Augusta, 
Georgia, was originally a slave, but his people bought 
him some years ago, and he is now their servant, pecu- 
niarily as well as spiritually. They allow him a salary 
of $1000 per annam. 

Mr. John BE. Thayer, the well-known Boston banker, 
who died at his residence in Brookline at half past eight 
Tuesday morning, was the son of the late Rev. Nathaniel 
Thayer, D.D., of Lancaster, Massachusetts, and a lineal 
deseendant of John Cotton, the first minister of Boston. 
lie was fifty-four years of age. For the past thirty years 
he has pur 1 successfully the business of a banker, ac- 
cumulati ng a very large property. His wife isthe daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Francis Granger of Canandaigua. Mr. 
Thayer, by his will, leaves a considerable amount of his 
property in a manner to interest the public, the details 
of which will be made known hereafter. 

A eity paper is authorized to contradict the report now 
circulating through the papers, that Mrs. Anna Cora 
Ritchie is to return to the stage. Mrs, Ritchie and her 
husband have been spending the summer at her father's 
house, in Ravenswood, L. 1. Mr. Ritchie will presently 
resume his editorial duties in Richmond. 

Lola Montez is to deliver her course of lectures in 
Newark. 

Prof. O. M. Mitchell, of the Cincinnati Observatory, is 
in town. 4 

We observe that a widow in Massachusetts the other 
day recovered $18,000 damages against the Worcester 
Kailroad for having killed her husband. 

A large number of the citizens of Guilford, N. C., as- 
sembled at the Court House, on the 18th ult., for the 
purpose of considering the propriety, and of instituting 
some plan, by which a suitable monument might be 
erected to the memory of Gen. Nathaniel Greene, of 
Revolutionary fame Preparations were made to organ- 
ize a ‘Greene Monument Association,’ and it was re- 
solved that if Congress or the Legislature would not 
crect the monument, the citizens of Guilf ord would. 

A rare case of mercantile integrity occurred in Ne 
buryport, Massachusetts, last week. Mr. Samuel A. Eli 
ot, of the suspended firm of C. H. Mills and Co., relin- 
quished his splendid mansion and personal effects to his 
creditors, and with his family took rooms to board. 

General Havelock, who has recently distinguished him- 
self eo greatly in India, is a native of Sunderland, En- 
gland, and son of William Havelock, f 
known ship-owner and coal-fitter. The 
pasting through a long apprentic peship to arms in the 
great conflicts of Northwestern India, expecialiy in the 
campaigns of Sir Charles Napier, holds at present the 
post of Adjutant-General of ‘the’ Bengal Presidency, a 
rank likely soon to be changed for the highest the serv- 
ice can afford. 

. David Panl Brown, of Philadelphia, had a narrow 
ese: ~~ ¢ from death on a Southern railroad a few days ago. 
In getting out of the cars he fell, so near the track that 
the train went over his hat. 

The family and children of the late Honorable Samuel 
Hoar, of Concord, have placed in the beautiful * Sleepy 
Hollow” Cemetery, in that town, a monument to his 
t is of Quincy granite, twelve feet high. 
end of the Hon. John Y. Mason denies that that 
man ever laid his arm on the Empress Eugénie, 
and says: “I take occasion to add that, so far from 
Judge Mason's having ever in any way excited the dis- 
pleasure of the Empress, I have the most well-founded 
reasons to believe that both herself and the Emperor en- 
tertain for that gentleman the most decided personal es- 
teem, 

* Not only sed at Mr. Buchanan's 
election, from the prospect it afforded of Judge Mason's 
continuance here; but the Emperor hlinself, before the 
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whole diplomatic corps, expressed to Judge Mason 
: sire that he should be c . 








tive of our country. 1 idea was substanti 
a in the most ¢ niphat ic manner, to an A 
tleman of my aeqt ee, not a month sing 





tev. Mi : slow safely reached Eng 
steamer Europa, on his way to ¥ 
his friends in good health and sp virita. 

Two young women in Lane aster, Pennsylvania 
fascina i 











ff with it, despite the ear 
remonstrances of their parents. They f 
miserable life, were subject to ill tre 
rough companions “ ang surly, 
an opportunity to run away. ia ti the ex 
derings the y reached Harrisburg, an 
best of their way home, thorou 
The Hon. Galusha A. Grow, Me Pe 
Pennsylvania, is lying quite ill in Harri 
rived at the capital on Monday to ad 
meeti but was unable to do so. 
Colonel Thorpe, well known as the anthor of the ‘Bee 
Hiunter,"’ and an effective political speaker, ha I 
admitted to the New York bar, 
RESCUE OF THREE MORE PA 
CENTRAL AMERIC 
The Bremen bark Laura, Captain Wilmssen, which 
arrived at this port on Monday, brings the gratifying 
and sear y expected intelligence of the rescue of thr 
more persons, named Tice, Grant, and Dawson, s ipposced 
to have been lost with the ill-fated Central America. 
For seventy-two hours after the ship went down 
Mr. Tice was drifting on a plank alone, without food, 
and exposed to the violence of the waves, and on 
fourth morning came across a swamped 
he succeeded in getting into. On the next 
picked up Alexander Grant, who had been 
five days on a part of the hurricane deck, a1 
yet retained sufficient strength to swim to th 
two then pulled to the fragment of the hurrican 
and took from it the passenger J. W. Dawson, 
Grant had left behind. There had been twelve 
that part of the wreck, of whom these two were the only 
survivors. Among them were George Buddington . 
engineer; John Bank, Patrick Carr, 
netty, coal passers; ——- Evers, fire: 
bert, mess man, and four passengers, 
Messrs. Tice, Dawson, and Grant were 
out water or food, the sea making a br 
most of the time. They are severely 
ure to the action of the salt water ha 
all over their persona, On the second day : 
appearance of the steamer, they saw several | 
on pieces of the wreck, One of the last objects seen by 
Mr. Tice before the ship went down was Captain Hern- 
don. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. TICE. 

“T left the ship on a board just as she went down. I 
had no life-preserver, and had no time to get one. I saw 
others with them on, struggling in the water; they seem- 
ed to do but little good. The last object I saw was Cap- 
tain Herndon as the ship was sinking. I have Joubt 
that he has perished. I drifted away from the others 
almost immediately, and was three days on that board 
expecting every moment to be my last. On the third 
day I fell in with a boat, which was ab if full of wa- 
ter. Iewam to it, got in with great difficulty, and suc- 
ceeded in baling out the water. I was two days in the 
boat when I fell in with a portion of the hi 
and two men, Grant and Dawson, succeeded in 
into the boat with me. The others all perished. We 
floated around till the ninth day, when we were picked 
up by the brig Mary. All that time we g to 
eat, and not a drop of fresh-water. Most of the t the 
sea was breaking over the boat. We suffered every thing 
but death. No man could describe what we endured. 
think the chief engineer did his duty. I know nothing 
to the contrary." 

SECRET SERVICE MONTY. 

General Pillow having asserted that President Tyler 
paid half a million to secure the services of the Maine 
press, and that the sum came out of the secret service 
fund, ex-President Tyler denies the story, and : 

“I will take oecasion to add that the f 
called secret, is as public in most of its outlays as any 
other fund belonging to the Government. It is applica- 
ble to the many items growing out of the necessities of 
foreign missions and the consular establishment of the 
United States, which no specific appro; id weil 
cover. They are contingent, the very term implying 
their uncertainty. The expenditures for these cont te 
gencies enter into the gene ral accounts ¢ xf the Govern- 
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ment, and are annually published, d ba - rH) 
portion of the fund. It often hap pen 8 rte not a dollar 
is withdrawn from the fund for any confidential object 








of the Government. Such confidential « 
times intervene in our intercourse with f 
and sometimes have their origin within ¢ wn dis 
contingencies which it may be imprudent at the time to 
disclose, but which are intimately connected with the 

tion of peace and quietude. Some euch contin- 
gencies arose during official residence in Washing- 
ton; and [ have only to add, that when I left that city I 
directed the agent of the fund to file away in a drawer of 
the State Department the vouchers for all the expendi- 
tures made under my orders out of that fund; the 
day has nearly come when I shall be perfectly 1g to 
have that drawer laid open to the inspection of any one 
who possesses any curiosity to look into it. Certainly he 
would find no item for the purchase of the newspapers of 
the State of Maine, or any other State; and, with a prop- 
er explanation of the objects of the expenditure, but little 
or nothing to disapprove of. 

AN IRISI VIEW OF THE PANIC, 

DPnring the run on the Rochester banks last Saturday, 
a con of Erin stepped into Van Styck's, the tobacconist, 
and inquire 1 the locality of the Bank. ** Be j ~ rs,” says 
Pat, **I have seven dollars of their bills, and I am told 
they are not good: I want them to give me the specie for 
them.” Van says, ‘‘ My friend, you are mistaken; the 
bilis are perfectly good, and I will give you the silver 
and one per cent. premium for them.” “Done!” says 
Pat. Thereupon Van counted out the seven dollars and 
seven cents, Pat raked it off into his hand, looked up 
into the old tobacconist's face, with his Irish sticking out 
all over, and eays he, “ Mr. Van, can you tell us where 
I can get some more of it? 

WAKED UP UNPLEASANTLY. 

Mr. A. M. Wilson, of Fayetteville, Arkansas, thus de- 
scribes, in a letter to the Little Rock Dev at, how he 
was shot in his sleep: ** Two of the bullets entered my 
right shoulder, one my left hand, and, strange to say, I 
was so sound asleep that I did not hear the report of the 
pistol or gun. I had three small sons in my room, but 
they did not hear the report. I supposed that in my 


ts some- 













































sleep I had torn my hand against the bed-post. I waked 
up my sons, they lit a candle, and I discovered that my 
right shoulder was covered with blood. I did not feel 
any pain at first, but my shoulder felt benumbed, as if I 
had laiu on it teo long. I have had two of the ected 
partics arrested and bound for court y are the only 
persons I have had any diffienlty with in the countr 

One of them had passed counte rfeit money, and | v 
that I would prosecute him next court if I got sufficient 
testimony of bis guilt. They picked the from 
between the lo gs and sh time. I was wi two feet of 





the pistol or guv.” 
TREASURE TROVE IN LAKE ONTARIO, 

An Oswego paper says: “‘An extraordinary story 
reaches us, which we give as we received it, W _ it 
was first told us we were fully convinced that it was a 
hoax, but subsequent investigation c mpels us to ray 
that the statements come well authenticated, and with 
every appearance of truth. The report is that two men, 
named respectively Ward and Hall, were at work down 
the Lake shore, some miles from this city, getting out 
hoop stuff, when they discovered a small keg buried in 











the sand. This they dug out, and opening it, found it 
contained sixteen hundred silver pieces. The coins were 
of an ancient French cast, and of the denomi 
seven-franc pieces, valued at #1 09 ca 





hia, W he re they 


th their treasure have left for Philadel 
intend to exchange their coin at the minut 
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HARPER'S 


SCENES IN AN 


BRIGHAM YOUNG 
stout horses, sat sixteen of the wives of the proph- 
et, priest, and kiag of the Mormon hierarchy. 

The omnibus was large and lumbering, the driver 
was a bright-looking negro, and he held the reins 
and whip, and squared his elbows, as if driving a 
sulky. I peered curiously inside ; there were three 
who had little babies withthem. Some wore their 
Several of them 
were rather old, and I thought rather ugly; but 
some of them were really pleasing, almost pretty. 
One they called Luey—and hearing her named 
I looked at her more than at the others—was a 


hair plain, some wore ringlets. 


really beautiful young woman, of about twenty- 
five; she had blue eyes, straight nose, brown hair, 
fair complexion, and white teeth, enhanced by a 
delicate of rose on the cheeks. It appeared 
very strange to see her surrounded by such associ- 
ations, and bound by such ties. 


tinge 


Mr. B. pointed out to me, as the vehicle passed 


slowly by, 


a rather tall, majestic-looking person, 
who was seated in one corner, and told me that she 
was a little the favorite of this horrid old sensual- 
ist. Her expression was a sadly subdued one; 
but, as , 
every pure woman has the 
sole of her 
would have been a magnificent woman. 
he said her name was Emeline. 

The the omnibus reminded 
serious and sad faces of 


he remarked, had her position been what 
right to demand—the 
husband's affections — she 
I think 


possessor 


slow pace of me 


strangely of a hearse, the 


y a span of | the riders seemed almost like mourners, and a very 


, | fe 
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WAY TO CHURCH, 
small stretch of fancy conceived that they were 
going to the burial of their dead hopes and clay- 
cold hearts, while the grinning negro suggested 
the d—1, who might be gloating over their madness 
and their ruin. 

I drew a long breath, while Harry whistled a 
shrill note, to relieve ourselves. 

‘* Well,” said I, *‘ those sixteen women are 
really the wives of Brigham Young ?” 

‘Yes, Sir,” replied Mr. B.; ‘‘ and he has some 


all 


nine or ten others beside.’ 

“What are they like?” demanded Harry. 
** Are they as good-looking as these ?” 

‘*Something about the same; but wait till to- 
morrow, and I'll go with you to the Tabernacle, 
and I'll point them out to you as they go into meet- 
ing. It is very likely Brigham will preach.” 

We expressed our obligations, and waited. That 
Sunday seemed to me to be a very peculiar day. 
Every thing was completely still in the neighbor- 
hood of our boarding-house. The 
asleep, and hanging in gray, misty clouds around 
the jagged peaks of the Wahsatch Mountains. 
We strolled up after breakfast toward the Mormon 
A lot 
of rough-looking boys, who seemed half intoxi- 
cated, rushing about 
on horseback near the Tithing-office, 
of which lolled a parcel of lazy fellows. 


very air seemed 


conventicle, and the scene was changed. 


were shouting and laughing, 


cheated some one in a horse-trade. 
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on the steps 
We passed 
near enough to hear they were talking of having 


One of the 
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youths, riding a small but very fast gray here, I 
remembered to be Brigham’s son—Brigham, 
—whom I had spoken to on the day before. 

‘“* Not very pious,” muttered Harry to me, as we 
passed them. 

“Not very sober,” I added, as one of them reel- 
ed on his saddle. 

They rode off, and wagons loaded with people 
began to roll into the Temple block. Mr. B. 
nudged me as a stout, portly, good-looking man, 
dressed in a long green cloth coat, with black 
velvet cuffs and collar, passed by, and at his side 
a tall, large man, whose fingers were playing with 
a massive silver watch-cuard that crossed his black 
velvet vest. 

‘* That is Brigham, and the tall one is Kimball,” 
whispered Mr. B. 

I looked at the Prophet; thought him rather a 
jolly-looking man. His companion had twitched 
lips, and seeined very repulsive. As they passed 
by Mr. B. they stopped, and Brigham shook hands 
soon introduced to the cel- 


Jun, 


with him, and we were 
ebrated man. He cordially invited us to look in 
at his office the next day, and passed on. Then 
came the women, dressed in a kind of Bloomer 
costume, with pantaloons like those of the men, 
dresses made like a man’s over-coat, tall straw 
hats with broad ribbons. This outrageous costume 
was invented by Miss Eliza Snow, one of the strong- 
omen of Zion. 1 was amused at the idea 
of strong-minded women being there; and when I 


minde d u 
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BRIGUAM YOUNG AND HIS WIVES EN FAMILLE 


saw a not good-looking person of over forty, I | them, and, as a second Alexander Selkirk, have | of their boast of intellect, and the ag 


asked ‘‘ if there were any connection between her sung, of progr 

homely face, her strong mind, her age, and her “I'm monarch of all I surve | Next day we } ted oursel 

name of Wiss?” I could not listen to the sermon for looking at those | his office, as per Invitation, a 
Mr. B. laughed. “ No, no,” said he; “she was | wretched and deluded women, who, first enslaved | ously received ihe old fellow 

one of Smith's wives, and now belongs to Brizham. by this atrocious fanaticism, were then swayed at ood hut } 








The strong-minded women of Utah, instead of the will of their prophet. I asked myself what igreeall Pshaw! I remember how 
usurping the man’s place, only give all the wives | new principle of mental magnetism or psychology | talk bim out of an invitati 

they can get to their husbands.” ‘ What a lesson | could fully explain their submission and his power lurked at eacl r f i 

for Miss Lucy Stone!” cried Harry. After a row That it was voluntary on their part there could be | saw thre h our object, and 

of these guys, as their costume made them appear, | no doubt, for many had offered themselves to Brig of in his heart. However, we re 
came a number of little children, then some wo- | ham as wives and had been rejected Ladies for- Vitation as the bell r and 

men with babies, then some women with more give the reflection—I thought woman must certai markable host, we « 

children There were over a dozen women, and | ly be very weak-minded after all, and that Salt II at at the head of 

Brigham might have turned round, pointed to | Lake polygamy must rob the Anglo-Saxon females | his negro waiter, a slave named | 
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| »w, there is no mistake 
l t irls in our village 
! still, almost all the 
! her ‘‘ so very fa- 
! t that evening ;” 
l to lead out chil- 
y ! c t dance at all. I 
| ! looking at Brig- 
| ! li he lent to his sal- 
! bal! r ground, and 
imp a i ime, he could 
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ld 3 have looked better pleased 
! am i} troupe lef hout twelve, and 
he w they began to dance 
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: Phen cam rturn. Oh, those awk- 


us carry them almost 








y poor arm ached for a week 
but, h ver, we have often laughed at 
lication of the old saw, ‘‘ When the cat 

will play.” 
in the mornin Orchestra rather 
t MI it linarv. A long-faced, 
] li ugly fell ned Cummings, snuf- 
fied out a call to order after a singular prayer, 
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the b * was broken up; and thus ended our 
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CHAPTER IX 
The Nomad, entering into civilized life, adopts its arts, 
shaves h oodle, and 7 al k « t llints at 
the proce V h a Cast c s himself into a 
Take-in 


inn within 
, much tired, 


fo 
ule 


Art twilight they stoppe l at a quiet 
eight miles of Gates! 
was glad to cre Pp to bed. sat up | ny 
after her; and, in preparation for the eventful 
morrow, washed and shaved Sir Isaac. You 
would not have known the dog again; he was 
dazzling. Not Ulvsses, rejuvenated by Pallas 
Athené, could have been more c):anged for the 
better. His flanks revealed a skin most daintily 
mottled; his tail beeame leonine w an impe- 
rial tuft; his mane fell in long like the 
beard of a Ninevite king; those 
of in the reign of Charles IL; 
eyes looked forth in dark lendor from locks 
see » as the driven sn iis feat performed, 


oro. 


a= 
—) 








curls, 
his boots were 


a courtier 

















Wa lept the peace of the righteous, and Sir 
oe stretched on the floor beside the bed, 
licked his mottled flanks and shivered—‘‘ J/ faut 
) [rir pe r étre be Much marveling, So 
phy the next morn beheld 1 ; but before 
she was up Waife had paid bill and was 
waiting for her on the road, atient to start. 
He did not heed her exclamations, half comp: 
sionate, half admiring; he was absorbed in 
thought. Thus they proceeded slowly on till 


within two miles of the town, and then Waife 
turned aside, entered a wood, and there, with 


the aid of Sophy, put the dog upon a deliberate 








rehearsal of the anticipate i drama. The dog 
was not in ods its, but he went through his 
pa vith mech cal accuracy, though slight en- 
thusiasm. 

He is to be relied upon, in spite his 
French origin,” said Waife. “All national 
prejudice fades before the sense of a common 
interest. And we shall always find more gen- 
eral jlidity of character in a French poodle 
than in an English mastiff, whenever a poodle 
is of use to us, and a mastiff is not. But oh, 
waste of care! oh sacrifice of time to empty 
names! eh emblem of fashionable education! 
It nev k me before—does it not, child 
thou h t, strike thee now—by the ne 
( ities of our drama, this animal must be a 
French dog?” 


‘Well, grandfather ? 
‘And we have given him 
ious result of our own s 


ish name! 
tral 


an Engl 


holastie ning ; 





taught at preparatory academies precisely that 
which avail ht when we are to face the 
world! What is to be done? Unlearn him his 


another nan 
afford the de 
should be ca 


teach him 
We can not 
why he 


He 


own cognomen- 
», too late! 
‘I don't 
all. 


lay.” 


lled 


see 





observes 





name at your signs just 
well without.” : 

‘If I had but discovered that at the begin- 
nin Pity! Sucha fine name, too! Sir Isaac! 


Vanitas, vanitatum ! What desire chiefly kindles 


the ambitious? To« ite a name perhaps be 
queath a titl *xalt into Sir Isaacs a progeny 
ol Mops! And after all, it is pos ible (let us 
hope it in this instance) that a sensible youn 
dog may learn his letters and shoulder his mus 





ket just as well though all the appella 


tions by 


which humanity knows him be condensed into 
a pitiful monosyllable. Nevertheless (as you 
will find when you are older), people are obliged 





in practice to renounce for themselves the ap- 
plicati n of those rules which the y philos 30} hic- 
ally prescribe for others. ‘Thus, while I grant 


that a change of name for that 
belonging to the policy of If 


ly called the policy of | <pe 


dog isa tion 
and Buts, common 


about which 


que 


MUenCcy, 


one may differ with others and one’s own self 
every quarter of an hour—a change of name for 
ie = s to the policy of Must and Shall, 


» policy of Necessity, against which let 
no dog ghey thouch I have known dogs howl at 





it! William Waife is no more; he is dead— 
he is buried; ai even Juliet Araminta is the 
baseless fabric of : sion. 

Sophy raised tae niringly her blue, guilcless 
eves 

‘You see before you a man who has used up 
the name of Waife, and who, on entering the 


bec omes a sober, st 
respectable personage, 
Chapman, You are 
his exhibition 


town of Gatesboro’, aid, and 
under the appellation of 
Miss Chapman. Rug ge and 


‘leave not a wrack behind.’ 





Sophy smiled and then sighed smile for 
her grandfather's gay o t wherefore the 
sigh? Was it that some instinct in thi it fresh, 


loyal nature revolted ~wathy the thought of these 
aliases, which, if requisite for safet y, were still 
akin to imposture. If so, poor child, she had 
much yet to set right with her conscience! All 
I can say is, that after she had smiled she sighed. 
And more reasonably might a reader ask his au- 
thor to subject a zephyr to the cope than 
a fe male's sigh to analysis. 

‘Take the dog with you, my dear, 
the lane; I will join you in a few mint 
are neatly dressed, and if not, 
in this old coat, have the air of a peddler, so [ will 
change it, aud enter the town of Gat in 
the character of—a man whom you wi ny 8000 see 
before you. Leave those things alone, de-Isaac- 
ized Sir Isaac! Follow your mistress—go.”’ 

Sophy left the wood, and walked 
toward the town, with her hand pensively rest- 
ing on Sir Isaac’s head. In less than ten min- 
utes she was joined by Waife, attired in respect- 
able black; his hat and sh 
new green shade to his eye; 
air of Pere Noble. 


micro 


hack into 
You 


would look so. I, 


ite 





boro’ 


slowly 


ves well brushed; a 
s finest 
favorite 





and with hi 
He was now in his 
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| element. He ACTING—Call it not impos- 
ture. Was Lord Chatham an impostor when he 
draped his flannels into the folds of the toga, and 
arrayed the curls of his wig so as to add more 
effect to the majesty of his brow and 

rs of its nod? And certainly, consid 
hat Waife, after all, was but a professional 


WAS 








sublime 
the 


terre 








vagal considering all the turns and shifts to 
which he has been put for bread and salt—the 
wonder is, not that he is full of stage tricks and 
small deceptions, but that he has contrived to 
retain at heart so much childish simplicity. 
When a man for a series of years has only had 


his wits to live by, I say not that he is neces- 
sarily a rogue—he may be a good fellow; but 
you can scarcely expect his code of honor to 


be precisely the same as Sir Philip Sidney’s. 











| Homer expresses, through the lips of Achilles, 
that sublime love of truth, which, even in those 
remote times, was the becoming characteristic of 
a gentl id a soldier. But, then, Achilles 
is well off during his whole life, which, though 
| distinguished, is short. On the other hand, 
Ulysses, who is sorely put to it, kept out of his 
property in Ithaca, and, in short, living on his 
wits, is not the less befriended by the immacu- 
late Pallas, because his wisdom savors somewhat 
of rick and sharp practice. And as to 
convenient a/iases and white fibs, where would 
| have been the use of his wits, if Ulysses had 
} disdained such arts, and been magnanimously 
| munched up by Polyphemus? Having thus 
| touched on the epic side of Mr. Waife’s char- 
|} acter with the clemency due to human nature 
| but with the caution required by the interests 
| of society, — t him to resume a “ duplex 
| course,” san¢ ed by ancient precedent, but 








} not comm ~~ 1 to modern imitation. Just as 
our travelers neared the town, the sereech of a 
| railway whistle resounded toward their right— 


a long train rushed from the jaws of a tunnel, 





and shot into the neighboring station. 

“How lucky!” exe laimed Waife; “make 
haste, my dear !"’ Was he going to take the 
train? Pshaw! he was at his journey’s end. 


He was going to mix with the throng that would 
soon stream through those white gates into the 
town ; he was going to apes the respectable 
appearance of a. passenger by the train. And 
so well did he act the part of a bewildered 


stranger just vomited forth into unfamiliar 


places by one of those panting steam monsters, 


amidst the busy competition of nud 
" bye 





artfully 





and the im 
babic 


aring shoulders, 





, portmanteans, 
i is, I ing trucks, did he look 
— | wT 

round cc ntia Hy on the qui vive, turnit 


nseque 






his one eye now on Sophy, now on Sir Isaac, 
his bundle his breast as if he 
| his neighbors to be Thugs, condot 
tieri l-mob, that in an instant fly-men, 





-~ = “ 
29 


“rs, cads, and porters, m irked him 


for their own. ‘*Gatesboro’ Arms,” ‘Spread 
Eagle,” “ Royal Hotel,” “ Saracen’s Head,”— 








| 
very comfortable, centre of High Street, opp: 
| site the “Town Hall,”"—were shouted, bawled, 
| whi pert d, or whined into his ear. ‘Js there 
honest porter?” asked the Come lisa, ‘Pite- 
ously. An [rishman presented himself And 
is it meself can serve your honor ?”—“ Take 
this bundle, and walk on before me to the Higt 
| Street."—“ Could 1 I take the oan , eri 





yan will charge so much,” 
phy ‘Hlush! you 
as if addressing 


‘you take a 





? The nw 
] indee« 
an exiled 
bundle—Miss— 


They soon 


examined the 


he — 


vari 


Lined 


“tre nts of 


Street. Waife 
inns which 


us 






they passed by, with an eye accustomed to de 
cipher the physiognomy of host Irie » oe 
Saracen’s Head” pleased him, though its impos- 


» daunted Sop 








ing phy. He exsested the steps 
of the ‘oliow me cle l stepped 
across eshold into ‘the bar. The 
land s there, portly and impos 
| ing, with an auburn foupet, a silk gown, a cameo 


rooch, and an ample bos¢ 


mm. 


‘You have a private sitting-room, ma’am ?” 
said the Comedian, lifting his hat. There are 
80 many ways of lifting a hat r instance, the 


way for which Louis XIV. was 
But the Comedian’s way on the 
rather resembled that « : th 


so renowned. 
present occasion 
e late Duke of Beau- 


fort—not quite on but as near to royalty as 
Saabane s a subject. adk led, -covering his 
hea ‘And on the so “The landlady 


did not courtesy, but 
the bar, and set foot on the 
looking | graciously, 


e bowed, ced from 
broad stairs; then, 


her eyes rested on Sir 


emer 


mack 


Isaac, who had stalked forth in advance, and 
with expansive nostrils sniffed. She hesitated. 


** Your dog, Sir! 
stables ?” 

“The stables, ma’am—the stables, my dear,” 
turning to Sophy, with a smile more ducal than 
the previous bow; “what would they at 
home if they heard that noble animal was con- 
signed to—stables? Ma’am, my dog is my com- 
panion, and as much accustomed to drawing- 


shall boots take it round to the 





say 


| rooms as I am myself.” Still the landlady 
| paused. The dog might be accustomed to draw- 


ing-rooms, but her drawing-room was not accus- 
| tomed to dogs. She had just 

| carpet. And such the strange 
atlinities in nature—such arc the incongruous 
concatenations in the cross-stitch of idk that 
there are associations between dogs and carpets, 
which, if wrongful to the owners of dogs, beget 
no unreasonable apprehensions in the proprie- 
tors of carpets. So there stood the landlady, 
and there stood the dog! and there they might 
be standing to this day had not the Comedian 
dissolved the spell. ‘Take up my effects again,’ 
said he, turning to the porter; “‘ doubtless they 


laid down a new 


are and erratic 


as, 


and dog at the Réyal Hotel.” 
The landlady mollified in moment. 


was 
Nor was it only the riyalries that necessarily 


are more habituated to distinguish between dog 





| 








existed between the Saracen’s Head and the 
Roval Hotel that had due weight with her. A 
gentleman who could not himself deign to car- 
ry even that small bundle, must be indeed 

gentleman! Had he come with a portmanteau 
even with a carpet-bag—the porter’s service 
would have been no evidence of rank, but, 
customed we to gentiemen en- 
ed in commercial pursuits, it was new to her 
ex} a gentleman with effects so light and 
hands so aristocratically helpless. Herein were 
equally betokened the two attributes of birth and 


she was chiefly 





erience 


wealth—viz., the habit of command, and th 
disdain of shillings. A vague remembrance of 
the well-known story hes aman and his dog 
had arrived at the Gra by | otel, at Ha ., 
and been sent away saat s to the other l 
less patrician establis anand because, while he 
had a dog, he had net a ee. when ‘ 


minutes after such dismissal, 
and lackeys, and an imperious valet, asking { 

his grace the Duke of A——, who had walked 
on before with his dog, and who, oh everlasting 
thought of remorse! had been sent away to 
bring the other establishment into fashicr 


‘ame carr 

















! a 
vague reminiscence of that story, I say, flashed 
upon the landlady’s mind, and she exclaimed 
“T only thought, Sir, you might prefer t! 
bles: of course, it is as you please—this 
Sir. He a fine animal, indeed, and ! 
mild.” 

“You may bring up the bundle, porter,” quoth 
the Pére Noble. ‘Take my arm, my « 
these steps are very steep.” 

The landlady threw open the door of a hat 
some sitting-room—her best: she pulled i 
the blinds to shut out the glare of the sun, the: 
retreating to the threshold, awaited furth 
ders. 

“Rest yourself, my dear,” said the A 
placing Sophy on a couch with that t 
spect for sex and childhood which so ‘ 
belongs to the high-bred. “ The room 
ma'am. I will let you know later whetl« 
shall require beds. As to dinner, Iam 1 
ticular—a cutlet—a chicken—what you })] 
—at seven o'clock. Stay, I beg your | } 
for detaining you; but where dees the M 
live ?” 

‘* His private residence is a mile out 
town; but his counting-house is just above t 
Town Hall—to the right, Sir!” 


‘Name ?” 

** Mr. Hartopp !” 

‘Hartopp! Ah! to be sure, Hart 
litical opinions, I think are (venture 
enlightened !” 

LAN" LADY. ry much so, 
topp is highly respected.’ 

Waire. “The chief 
town so thriving—fine 
glass—must march with 


“Ver 
municipal officer of a 
shops and mu 

the times. 





have heard that Mr. Hartopp promotes tl 
spread of intelligence and the propagation of 


knowledge.” 
LAND LADY (rather pu: . 
Sir. ‘he Mayor takes great i 
Gatesboro’ Athenxum and Liter 
Ware. “Exactly what I 
sumed from his charact 


Institute.” 


and 





statio 








detain you no longer, ’am” (Duke of Beau 
fort bow). The landlady de sear sey stairs. 
Was her guest a perce r the representa 
tion of the town at the ctge ction March 
with the times—spread of intelligence! All 
candidates she ever knew had that w of ¢ 
pressing themselves—‘* March” and “ Spread 
Not an address had parliam« as] nt put 
forth to the freen 1en a d electors of Gatesboro 
but what “ March” had been introduced by t 
candidate, and “ Spr id” been suggested the 
committee. Still she thought that her ‘ 
upon the whe le, looked and bowed more like 


a member of the I pper House 
of the amiable though nally prosy }« 
who devote the teeth of wisdom to the er: 
of those very hard nuts—“ How 


masses,” 


Perhaps « 


occas 





to educate the 
** What to do with our criminals,” 
such like problems, upon which already 1 
been broken so many jawbones tough as that 
with which Samson slew the Philistines. 

“Oh, grandfather,” sighed Sophy, “‘ what are 
you about? We shall be ruined—you too, who 
are so careful not to get into debt. And what 
have we left to pay the people here?” 

“Sir Isaac! and this!” returned the Come 
dian, touching his forehead. “Do not alarm 
yourself—stay here and repose—and don’t let 
Sir Isaac out of the room on any account !” 


He took off his hat, 





brushed the nap carefally 
with his sleeve, replaced it on his head—not 
jauntily aside —not like a jeune premier, but 
with equilateral brims, and in composed fashion 
like a pere noble—then, making a sign to Sir 
Isaac to rest quiet, he passed to the door ; there 
he halted, and turning toward Sophy, and t 

ing her wistful eyes, 

* Ah!” he murmured, 
succeed now, 

a little lady i 
He was gone. 


ince 
his own eye moistened. 
‘Heaven grant 11 
for if I do, then you shall indeed 
be A 


AN OLD MAID’S ROMANCE. 


In every life—even the quietest. even the 
disturbed and eventful—there must surely b 
little vein of romance, : 
earthy ore, 


. . 
golden vein in t 


if we might be permitted to trace i 


some 


the sunshine. I do not like to think that any « 
the thousand throbbing, hoping, fearing hearts I 


ve all clay, all indurated selfi 
most unpromising people, 
may have romance 


meet can | 
harde st, 
know, 


" 
shness; the 


for aught we 


acted long 8 in their own 


proper persons, and have grown cold and passive 
after them to a degree that would lead one to be- 


lieve they had never felt. 


There was Miss Fernley of the Bankside, for in- 


stance, a maiden lady of immense antiquity, whom 
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we used to visit when I was a little girl. She 
lived in a large, genteel, red-brick house, inclosed 
in a stiff garden, with a great iron gate guarded 
by grim stone lions on either side,’ Miss Fernley 
sonified, but her 
: moreover, 


st cats I 


was ] ision and neatne 





parlor was intolerably dul 





it was infested with three of t! at 
ever knew, and a parrot, the most vixenish of its 
race. Iren olemn tea-par- 





t to wl her juaintar 
were at m fell on my 
spirits as the gate clanged by the tim 
my bonnet and cloak were taken I was rigid ; and 
when I was sat d 1 on a stool a considerable 
distance from the fire, t i h of the cat 
( e 4} 





I was petrified into stupidity of 
ht. Miss Fernley del ! r ly 
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was a om 0 l 
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THE JOLLY BOARDING-HOUSE. 


\ BOARDING-HOUSE.* 


: Guww has latelv attempt- 











with creditable su ss, to fill a void in our de- 

act j literat bv iting a ** Physiology of 

N York Boarding-H ‘ The topic is ample ; 

the a rce equal The Boarding-house is 

f the most striking institutions of this metro- 

} ‘ and every bx has had, has, or will 
have terest in their physiology. 

Mr. Gunn divides his boarding-houses into sev- 
eral t s, dist uished by adjectives, as the 
private, the fashionable, the dirty, the serious, the 
theatrica e¢ mean he cle ap, the tip-top, the 

cing, etc., ete.; and again by nationalities, as 
t Bostonian, th Southern, the English, the 
I ch, the German, t Irish, and the Chinese, 
nat elaborate care. This clas- 
f carried out; every reader 
will recognize old acquaintances in the establish- 
ments sketched under the various heads. But as 
is no individual whose character can be 
hed by a single epithet, so there is no board- 
ing-house whose portrait might not have been prop- 
r] ven under several heads. Some of the fash- 
boarding-houses are also mean, most of the 
ire not addicted to the Maine Law, all the 

re theatrical, an« the Irish are dirty. 

Asa ralt " ng man arriving in New 
, ) his fortut s most of our leading 

—goes through a course of board- 











AN ARTIST'S BOARDING-HOUSE. 
His f experi in a cheap house, proba- 
bly a jad f German or Down-East na- 
tivit He has a hall bedroom furnished with a 
shelf facetiously called a bed, an oblong table two 
feet long, two chairs, anda spittoon. He looks out 
pon a forest of d brown tiles. His bed lacks 
blank th e pieced and torn; one of 
the cha i 1 Meals in such a house are 
fu r " TI staple food is tough 
st sawed into fragments by the landl uly ; this 
i iten in l 1 wile in mourning for the 
| \ ] p aks, save to Biddy, is 
instant fr n by the Southern gent in 
the shipping |! ed at by the Western gent 
in the pork busir nd emphatically put down 
by s rlances { 1 the lady, whose husband is 


i i 0 are cousins of the land- 
lady ind the poor boarder, who is known as having 
lived sixtec the house, and who looks 
] 


ike it, B composed of steak, warm 


n ve rs n 


ukfast is 


water with a flavor of bad coffee hovering over it, 

chunks of unleavened bread, and butter which is 

lf-way cheese Dinner is steak, as before, veal 

or roast beef, the latter in such extraordinary cuts 

ne is forced to the conclusion that a deform- 

: been sa ed for the repast, pic aten 

» knife and , but no fork—and perhaps 

i wy ¥ New York Boarprne-Hovers 

} hive “ Iliustrations by Bellew, A. RK 
1, and t Aut New York: Mason Brothers. 
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THE LANDLADY’S DAUGATER. 












| 





a cup of tepid water discolored 
with tea-leaves and chalk. 

After tea (which meal need not 
be described) there is an awful 
meeting of the boarders in the 
The young 
man from the country tries to 
make the party sociable, but is 
severely put down by the com- 
bined force of the establishment. 
The ladies enjoy a little private 
conversation, apparently unfit 
for male ears ; the men talk mon- 
ey, stocks, and dry goods at the 
other end ofthe room. But half 
an hour of this entertainment 
suffices; the parties 
journ to their respective rooms, 
and meet no more that day. 

The mistress of this house is 
an awful personage. 


** drawing - room.” 


soon ad- 


This wri- 
ter believes that it would be un- 
safe for a defaulting boarder to 
spend ten minutes with her in 
private if the door were locked. 
She’would Burdell him. 
ly less perilous is it to appeal to her in mitigation 
of the dinners or the chamber service. A remark 
to the effect that one towel a fortnight is short al- 
lowance, has been known to bring on a scene of the 
most frightful character. A boarder who expos- 
tulated with her on the steak question was instant- 
ly told he was a “‘ mean feller,’’ and he'd ** best 


Scarce- 
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clear out.” Indeed, any remark from the occupant 
of a hall bedroom is usually 
resented by this class of lady. 
In her opinion, such persons 
have no clear right to exist, 
much less to talk. 

When the new-comer be- 
disgusted with the 
boarding - house, he 
usually moves to a higher 
establishment, somewhere 
between Bleecker and Four- 
teenth streets. This is not 
strictly a cheap house; he 
pays, for a small room and 
partial board, say seven dol- 
lars a week. He is lodged 
very high up. The bed is hard, but adequately 
furnished with blankets; the room is clean, Bid- 
dy often wears shoes and stockings, and occasion- 
ally washes herself. The meals are wholesome ; 
steak is not served more than once a day; chops 
have been known to appear at breakfast, likewise 
fish. The mistress does not invariably assume an 
attitude of defiance when spoken to by a boarder. 
She has been known to be sympa- | 
thetic, and even tender. 

The law of this establishment is 
that you must make love to some 
one init. Five young ladies—all 
eligible, so far as looks and mor- 
als are concerned—keep a stand- 
ing net floating from the windows. 
Some of them are the landlady’s 
daughters; others are boarders, 
and the business of their life is to 
expose the wiles by which the 
** boarding-house woman tries to 
get her daughters off.” But they 
are all fast friends as against a 
bachelor who refuses to flirt, or at 
least to take them to the opera. 
A stout-hearted man, in a house 
of this kind, once tried to avoid the 
entangling acquaintance of “the ladies.” They 
cajoled him, they ogled him, they talked at him ; 
when he went to his room in the evening he found 
two of them there mending his shirts ; 


comes 
cheap 


Lucy said 
in his hearing that he was smitten with Fanny, 
who, with a laugh, avowed that she knew he pre- 
ferred Emma, who gave him up to Mary; but when 
this had gone on for a month, and he was still ob- 
durate, they cut him dead, filled his 
bed with peanut-shells, cribbed his 
towels, hid his tooth- brush in his 
boots, forgot to help him at table, and 
persecuted him in so many ingenious 
ways, that the poor wretch dreamed 
he was served up at dinner for the 
young ladies’ lunch, and incontinent- 
ly fled. 

When our young man—having ei- 
ther fled in this manner, or escaped 
the doom of an engagement with his 
landlady'’s daughter — has emanci- 
pated himself from the middle-class 
boarding - house, he will, if his means have in- 
creased, betake himself to a first-class establish- 
ment. Here his world will change. 

The landlady is a stern personage with an aqui- 
line nose, who is descended from an ancient Knick- 
erbocker family. She regrets to hear that the 
Snooks have been received into society, in conse- 
quence of their moving to the , 


AN UP-TOWN 


Avenue; and ob- 





serves that she remembers Si: 





AN IRISH LANDLADY. 








ooks waiting in the 
basement to see her 
father. She is very 
severe upon the Miss 
Smiths for their levi- 
ty of deportment, and 
illustrates her senti- 
ment by remarking 
that when the Miss 
Browns, who 
lived with her, were 
found on the balcon 

it a quarter past el! 

en with a young man 


they were notified 
next day that their 
rooms were wanted. 


Not that this worthy 
woman is a Puritan. 
Mrs. Periwig, who has 
been a boarder of hers 
for years, and who is 








troublea with a jealous husband, fre- 
quently receives visits in the landlady’s 
private parlor, whose door is inexorably 
closed to poor P——, 

The boarders in this house are com- 
posed of two classes—the sociable and 
the unsociable. The sociables consist of 
the ladies who are not in society, and 
who therefore admit the existence of the 
gentlemen boarders; the unsociables, 
who are divided into several sets, con- 
sist of persons of both sexes whose sta- 
tion in life debars them from a knowl- 
edge of the existence of their fellow- 
boarders. Some of these last are of high 
descent ; they live in a boarding-house 
while their mansion is being made ready, 
that is, earned and paid for. Add to 
these some exclusive young gentlemen 
—usually foreigners—who don’t want to 
be bored ‘‘ with the people of the house,” 
and you have an idea of the unsociables 
of the first-class boarding-house. 

This house is conducted on “ gentlemanly prin- 
ciples,’ which means that you may live in it for 
some time without paying your bill. Our young 
man, who pays $12 a week for a very diminutive 
room, discovers before he has been long in the 
house that he pays not only for himself, but like- 
wise for several other boarders, who sponge upon 
the landlady. 

For the first-class boarding-house is naturally 
the resort of the higher order of chevaliers d'indus- 
trie. Those lazy, good-for-nothing scoundrels, who 
do nothing for a living, or 
hang on the skirts of a pro- 
fession or trade in order to 
call themselves by some pro- 
fessional title, who spend all 
the money they get on their 
dress, and pursue a system- 
atic course of robbery, sw ind- 
ling, and lying, are not as 
plentiful in New York as in 
the great European cities; 
but there are some of them 
here, and they are generally 
to be found in first-class 
boarding-houses. They are, 
when they first arrive, the li- 
ons of the establishment. They dress well; they 
talk well; they amuse the ladies; they go into a 
sort of society ; they know the names of people in 
the world ; they have contingent remainders in Ire- 
land, fat expectations in Germany, proximate suc- 
cessions in Louisiana. They pay their first bill, in- 
cluding wine ; and that is the last the 


THE BOARDING-HOUSE 
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WHERE THEY DRINK. 


the bill. And they take vengeance accordingly, 

with such ingenious skill that one could not wish 
| one’s worst enemy a more bitter fate than to keep 
a boarding-house for ladies. 

It is rare sport to watch a fair fight between a 
female lodger and an experienced boarding-house 
keeper. When Mrs. Brown of the great up-town 
boarding-house declared war against her lodger, 
Mrs, Smifflin, the first strategical movement was a 
|} flank march of the latter upon the pantry, in which 
| Mrs. B. was discovered compounding “‘choice peach 
| preserve” out of remnants at the bottom of old jars. 
| 
| 


Flushed with her discovery, Mrs. S. communicated 
it to the other lodgers, who arranged a plan of ac- 
tion. At the breakfast-table, Mrs. S., in her sil- 
| veriest tones, asked for ‘* some of that very nice 
| peach preserve which she didn’t perceive on the 
| table!” 

| Mrs. Brown was silent a moment, and a titter 
ran through the company. 

** I'm very sorry, Mrs. Smifflin,” said she at last, 
with a quiet smile, “ but your little boy got at it 
last night and finished the jar.” 

This turned the laugh into a roar, and when 
Mrs. Brown added, in her cutting way, “1 hope it 
won't make the poor fellow sick!" Mrs, 8. dash- 
ed from the room. 





Vanquished this time, she re- 
turned to the attack, and organized a very power- 
fu] opposition te the landlady. They did the wash- 
ing in the house at Mrs. Brown's; and one day 
Mrs. S. collected the lady lodgers in her room to 
bear witness of the disgraceful manner in which 
“her things were burned.” They were all cho- 





_— > 
landlady ever sees of their money. =— ~ } {UTR . 
Her next appeal for money is cava- ==. C1 ih oS SS t 
lierly set aside; the next met by an al- — a ) at & 
lusion to a remittance which has gone . ; t 
astray ; the next by an insolent men- 7 


ace; and the dignity of the cheralier 
obliges him to cut his importunate 
creditor the week afterward. But he 
does not leave the house. A man of 
his sort can not suit himself in a day. 
It takes him a week to find another 
boarding-house ; meanwhile he feasts 
at his victim's expense, and heads an 
opposition against her. He remarks 
upon the insufficiency of the dinner ; 
he denounces the Worcestershire as 
spurious; he draws attention to the 
poor quality of the beef; he asks for 
pudding in order to leave it on his 
plate with a faugh! of disgust ; he 
makes the company roar at the blun- 
ders in which he detects the waiters; he moralizes 
of an evening on the proverbial rapacity of board- 
ing-house keepers. This is his revenge on the poor 
woman who has ventured to object to keeping him 
gr. itis. 
Truly, such creatures make us forgive boarding- 
house mistresses for the faults which are proverbial 
among them. If they are rapacious 
—and many of them certainly are— 
are they not victims of rapacity? If 
they are mean—and from this fault 
it were hard to excuse them—what 
meaner thing than the conduct of 
many with whom they deal? Ifthey 
are querulous, captious, vexatious, 
whose temper could be sweet under 
the provocations they must encoun- 
ter? 
/ Think, too, of the monstrous cru- 
LANDLADY. elty of female lodgers in boarding- 
houses, Think of the feminine dex- 
terity with which they will contrive to detect the 
tender spot in their landlady’s cuticle, and wound 
her exactly there as often as the spirit of mis- 
chief seizes them! Think of the numberless lit- 
tle slights in word and act which they can and do 
inflict, without any male person ever perceiving 
them! For, mark you, women living in boarding- 
houses live in the belief that they are victimized 
ind outraged creatures, and that the landlady is 
the tyrant set over 
them ; no amount of 
kindness or attention 
will eradicate this be- 
lief from their mind; 
they enter the board- 
ing-house prepared to 
be maltreated, and 
they will not be 
cheated out of their 
maltreatment. They 
discount it in ad- 
vanee; they read it 
in the reculations of 
the house, in the ar- 
ramgement of their 
room, in the diet, in 
the behavior of the 
servants, in the looks 
of the landlady, in the 
very handwriting of 





A FRENCH 


BOARDING-HOUSE, 


rusing Shame! 





when the door was flung open ; 
maid appeared, handed in some article of lady's 
under-clothing, and said to Mrs. Smifflin, : 

“ Please m'm, missis wants to know if this be 
yours; it’s marked Julia P. Stone.” 

This was a crusher, for Mrs. 8. in former days 
had been engaged to a Mr. Stone, and, it seems. 
had presumed so far upon the engagement as to 
mark her clothes with her new name. She left the 
house directly. 

Men live in boarding-houses till they combine 
common sense and pecuniary means. Indeed, 
experience proves that boarding-house life is fa- 
vorable to matrimony; when the only serious 
change produced in a man’s establishment by mar- 
riage is the addition of an extra towel, and a sec- 
ond tooth-brush to the wash-stand, who would 
want to remain an old bachelor? Henry, who is 
smitten with Lucy, proposes, is accepted, and is 
married, whereupon ensue the following changes. 
Lucy moves out of her hall bedroom, adjoining 
that of her mother; Henry in like manner evacu- 
ates the hall bedroom opposite : 


both occupy a 


square room two pair front; and Henry henceforth 
No- 
considered reducing 
t clements. 


pays Lucy’s board bill, instead of her father. 
thing more. This may he 
matrimony to its simpl 
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INEVITABLE CONDITION OF UNWARY BOARDER. 
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DON IGNACIO COMONFORT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC. 

WE present below a portrait and sketch of the 
distinguished statesman and general, Comonfort, 
President of Mexico. The portrait is taken from 
a photograph in Brady's Gallery, where it is depos- 
ited by the gentleman to whom it was presented 
by the General. 

The career of this illustrious Mexican has at- 
tracted much attention of late, both in the United 
States and in Europe, while his own country is des- 
tined to receive an impress from his acts of patriot- 
ism and devotion to her service which will place 
him foremost on the list of benefactors of Mexico. 

Don Ignacio Comonfort was born in the beauti- 
ful city of Puebla, on the 12th of March, 1812. Ed- 
ucated with care in the same city, under the in- 
struction of able professors, he commenced his pub- 
lic career at an early age, with the reputation of a 
young man of agreeable, accomplished manners, 
fine abilities, and scholarship. His father, Colonel 
Don Mariano Comonfort, was a gentlemen of high 
standing, and of one of the most distinguished fam- 
ilies of Puebla; but having died when his son was 
just entering into manhood, Don Ignacio had the 
cares of a large estate thrown upon him, which re- 
quired his immediate attention. Yet he did not 
hesitate to take part in the struggle for liberal prin- 
ciples and to join in the movement to establish re- 
publican institutions on a firm basis. As early as 
1832 he became a captain of cavalry, and fought in 
the battle of San Augustin del Palmar, assisting 
also in the capture of his native city of Puebla. 
He was soon after at the siege of Mexico, and in 
the actions of Tacubaya, Casas Blancas, Zumpan- 
go, and San Lorenzo. Thus, while yet a mere boy, 
he gained distinction as a scholar and soldier, and 
established a character for himself without the ad- 
ventitious aid of friends. In the next year (1833) 
we find him occupied in the defense of Puebla, and 
also in the subsequent year. 

Comonfort, in i828, was honored with the ap- 
pointment of Prefect ana military commandant of 
the /refectura of Tlapa, and for his important serv- 
ices there he was created a lieutenant-colonel. 
While thus engaged, he was elected a member of 
Congress in 1842, which office he held for some 
time, and again returned to his former post in 
Tlapa, when he was promoted to a full coloneley. 
Being elected in 1845 to Congress, he purchased an 
estate in the vicinity of the city of Mexico, with 
the intention of retiring from public life, but the 
design of General Paredes to establish a monarchy 
induced Comonfort to forego his private wishes, 
and he took part in the defeat of that General's 
machinations. Comonfort was thereupon elected 
Third Alcalde of the capital, and afterward, at the 
urgent solicitation of friends, resigned that office 
to become Prefect of the West of the State of Mex- 
ico: this office he relinquished a few months after 
upon his election for the third time to Congress. 
The war with the United States in 1846 and ‘47 
once more called him to the field, and as a soldier 
he responded to the call of his country. Fighting 
bravely in the valley, he was present and partici- 
pated in all the actions except the Battle of Con- 
treras (Padierna). After Santa Anna retired and 
dissolved the army, leaving the capital open to the 
Americans, Comonfort returned as Prefect of the 
West and commenced organizing guerrillas with 
which to commence another campaign. 

From these military duties, however, he was 
recalled to take his seat in Congress, then assem- 
bled at Querétaro, where a treaty of peace was be- 
ing concluded with the Americans. He was at this 
time elected a senator from the State of Puebla, and 
subsequently re-elected. The newly-created State 
of Guerrero, to the south of Mexico and Puebla, 
desired that Comonfort should become their repre- 
sentative, and accordingly, in 1851, he was elected 
to Congress from that State. The reforms de- 
manded in the public finances at this period re- 
quired that some gentleman of talents, experience, 
and probity should be especially charged with the 
supervision and important alterations in the Cus- 
tom-houses. For this arduous and delicate duty 
Comonfort was selected. He was first appointed 
Visitor and Administrator of the Port of Acapulco, 
and afterward transferred to the Custom-house of 
Mazatlan. It was proposed to extend his labors 
to the city of Vera Cruz; but this he declined for 
various reasons. Comonfort was again ordered to 
Acapulco, and while there, in 1853, Santa Anna re- 
turned to power upon the overthrow of the Consti- 
tution. 

The return of Santa Anna from exile to supreme 
power was the effect of an intrigue in which public 
opinion was not consulted, and which the Mexican 
nation witnessed in profound disgust. The polit- 
ical principles of Santa Anna, or, to speak correct- 
ly, the want of all principle in him, had long before 
estranged Comonfort from his side. To quarrel, 
therefore, with Comonfort was Santa Anna's first 
object, in order to remove him from public employ- 
ment. Nor was Comonfort averse to a quarrel, as he 
had resolved, in conjunction with General Alvarez, 
to hurl the tyrant from his seat. While Comonfort 
was anxious for the prosperity of his country, San- 
ta Anna was only meditating self-aggrandizement 
and sordid plunder from amidst the ruins of his im- 
poverished native land. The first duty of every 
patriot was to crush the despot, and to that object 
Comonfort devoted his fame, his life, and his for- 
tune. 

The world now knows the result of the struggle 
that followed. Santa Anna attacked Acapulco, 

which Comonfort heroically defended with great 
disparity of means and resources. The courage 
and skill of the besieged foiled the efforts of the ty- 
rant, and in despair he resorted to the base propo- 
sal ofa bribe, which Comonfort spurned with con- 
tempt. Santa Anna was repulsed, he retreated in 
disorder, and was routed in overwhelming disaster. 
But Comonfort found his resources exhausted even 
in the hour of victory, with all the captured camp 
material and equipage of his routed enemy in his 
possession. To collect means wherewith to carry on 
the war, therefore, he repaired to New York, where 








he was enabled to replenish his exhausted stores. 
After spending several months in this city he re- 
turned to Acapulco, opened in person a brilliant 
campaign against Santa Anna, fought various san- 
guinary and victorious battles, and finally com- 
pelled the despot, in 1855, to abdicate and depart 
into exile. Comonfort soon after, by acclamation, 
became Provisional President of the Republic, to 
which exalted station he has recently been re- 
elected with great unanimity and to the entire 
satisfaction of the Mexican nation. 

Comonfort was for a moment unprepared for the 
revolt in the army, and, consequently, for the arm- 
ed resistance of the Church. But relying on public 
opinion to sustain him, and the liberality of patriot- 
ism for support, he soon was enabled by his energy, 
courage, and superior skill, to crush the formida- 
ble coalition. He promptly attacked their strong- 
hold of Puebla, and carried the city by storm ; in- 
stantly reduced the officers to the ranks as com- 
mon soldiers, and confiscated some of the hoarded 
wealth of the Church to pay for the rashness of the 
monks, and to pension the families of the killed and 
wounded. The clemency of Comonfort was no less 
conspicuous than his courage had been, after the 
strife of arms was past. He pardoned all who im- 
plored his mercy, and declined the honors which 
a gratified people wished to bestow upon him. A 
laurel wreath, fit for a hero's brow, was presented 
to him ; but he gracefully, and with much emotion, 
laid it upon the tomb of Avollos, a general who 
had just fallen in battle at his side. 

Rapidly augmenting the National Guard—the 
volunteer soldiery of the cities—the regular army 


was no longer formidable, while public opinion was 
with him and with his military prestige, which 
was invincible. This being done, Comonfort re- 
solved to crush the temporal power of the Church 
forever, while he held as sacred all that pertained 
to its spiritual attributes. Already had he swept 
off the overshadowing privileges of the clergy, and 
he now, by a decree, ordered the immediate sale of 
all their landed estate, rural and urban, declaring 
that so long as this land was in mortmain the pros- 
perity of the country would be paralyzed. Unawed 
by the clamor of the monks, and threatening cxile 
to the priest who should hurl at him the thunders 
of excommunication, he had the proud satisfaction 
to find his measures popular with the people, and 
sustained by the wisest and best men of Mexico. 
But another sanguinary revolt, instituted by the 
clergy, ensued, which, after a bloody conflict, was 
again crushed: and thus has terminated one of the 
most memorable changes in the institutions of that 
country. 

It only rests with us to add a few words as to his 
personal characteristics. Being in the prime of 
life, in robust health, of a large and commanding 
figure, with amiability and mildness of manners, 
winning, and at all times agreeable, he possesses 
much personal popularity beyond his great achieve- 
ments. In military council he is careful, slow, at- 
tentive to every suggestion from every quarter, and 
laborious withal to learn whatever can be learned. 
In action he has much of the English ‘‘ dash’’—all 
energy, intrepidity, and headlong impetuosity. In 
every battle he has been under the heaviest fire ; 
and in every assault and storming-party he has led 
in person. Those who have seen him only in coun- 
cil can not realize his intrepidity in battle ; and 
those who have been only at his side in battle dis- 
trust his reputed calmness in council. But he has 
never blundered in a plan of action, nor has he ever 
been repulsed in leading an assault. It is remark- 
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able that his campaigns have been conducted 
against the best disciplined troops, commanded by 
the most renowned generals, and supported, more- 
over, by the best material and resources; and it is 
equally remarkable that his victories have been at 
the times when his fortunes were supposed to be 
the most desperate. One secret of this was, that 
he never underrated his adversary, nor the perils 
of his own position; neither does he overestimate 
his opponent, and undervalue his own advantages, 
His most brilliant achievements were in the cam- 
paigns against Santa Anna, whose reputation is 
almost world-wide, and yet Comonfort did not hes- 
itate to open a campaign with vast odds and dispro- 
portionate means against him. Santa Anna spoke 
contemptuously of him, while Comonfort silently 
meditated, and in secret organized measures to ig- 
nominiously rout his opponent, whose bad combi- 
nations disclosed, amidst disaster, that he did not 
comprehend even the first principles of the art of 
war. But Comonfort did even more; for, with 
full knowledge of a military axiom to the contrary, 
he ventured to trust to the blunders of Santa Anna, 
and made some of his combinations on that basis. 
The result proved that his estimate of Santa Anna 
was correct, in a trumpet-tongue more contemptu- 
ous and complete than words could express. 

And why should not Comonfort, the young, who 
had never lost a battle, freely venture to measure 
the military genius of Santa Anna, the veteran of 
True, Santa 
Anna had never failed in a revolution ofthis own 
creation; but Comonfort has neither failed in 
r in revolution by him, nor in revolution 


sixty, who had never gained one? 


Lattice, ne 


He has done all that Santa Anna 
could do, and has achieved all that Santa Anna 
failed to accomplish. Above all, he has disgrace- 
fully defeated Santa Anna in two campaigns. 

An officer of the American army, writing from 
California, says: ‘‘1 have seen something of Gen- 
eral Comonfort under difficulties. The stuff is in 
him to make a great commander. Had he been 
in Napoleon's army he certainly would have satis- 
fied the Emperor's first inquiry, viz., ‘ Is he lucky ?’ 
Comonfort’s luck is prodigious. No adversary can 
ever trip or blunder without his making the most 
of it. Every general and statesman that has op- 
posed him has had the worst of it; and the great 
things which he has done with such insignificant 
means look like if it were all luck—almost a mira- 
cle. But those who know him well, know that it 
is his great ability to make the most of circum- 
stances as they arise.” 

In the cabinet, Comonfort is not only cautious 
but secret and even silent, in measures of greatest 
moment, as to his intentions. Thus when matur- 
ing his greatest reforms, leading members of Con- 
gress interrogated him as to his policy ; and when 
he was reserved, sent committee after committee of 
friends to learn his intentions, claiming the right 
to know. To all he replied that they should learn 
at the proper time. Their indignation did not dis- 
compose him; nor did their denunciations, although 
prejudicial, cause him to swerve from his course. 
When his generals urged him to drive out Congress 
at the point of the bayonet rather than have its 
clamor, Comonfort made no reply. It is now 
known that he bitterly deplored the ill-timed in- 
terference of the Liberal party, which at one time 
drove him almost to the point of resigning his high 
office. To a bosom friend, in a moment of confi- 
dence, he exclaimed, under much excitement: 
“These gentlemen want me to disclose my plans, 
but Ican not. If they distrust my intentions be- 
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fore my measures are prepared they will ruin all. 
How would it do to tell them of * * * * * * before 
I had sufficient troops in Morelia, in Querétaro, in 
Puebla, and in Orisava, along with the garrison in 
the capital ? 
keep a secret. 


It is impoasible for a committee to 

He was right; for when the storm 
came he was prepared for it, 

On another occasion he was conversing on the 
question of toleration of religion, a favorite meas- 
ure of the /’uro party 
the new Constitution 


in Congress, then framing 

“They wish me,” said 
Comonfort, ‘‘to express myself in favor of tolera- 
tion, although Rosa (Minister of Foreign Affsirs) 
and Lafragua (Minister of the Interior) have both 
spoken against it. It may be that Rosa has made 
an unpopular speech—a weak argument; Wit it 
does not follow that he is not still right What is 
the use of toleration in the Constitution, when ail 
the people are Catholic, where the few foreigners 
are indifferent about it, and where no good can 
comé of it? There is no Inquisition now in Mex- 
ico, and the abolition of the / eros (ape ial privi 
leges) has destroyed the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
Protestants can do as they please in the 
nor do they ask for this. Toleration 
stitution would not 


ountry 


in the Con- 
give them greater rights, but 
would excite a preju ] Whenever 
I can understand that Protestants need it, then 
will be the time to talk on the subject. At present 
it can only make mischief and injure useful re- 
forms, It is better for the new Constitution to 
omit all articles about religion, and then Congress 


may hereafter legislate, if it be 


ice against them, 


required, on the 
subject.” The new Constitution is silent on the 
question of religion, and this has caused the clergy 
to denounce it. 

Speaking of the liberty of the press, C 
remarked ; 


ing seen the good effects of it in the United States 


monfort 


‘I am in favor of free @iecussion, hav- 


But even there it sometimes goes too far, so as to 
excite an outbreak Phen they tar and feather an 
editor or two, if it is in the South: while at the 
North they lynch an editor and mob his office tut 


here we have no lynching or tar Therefore when 


papers try to excite a revolution they must be 
stopped, They may discuss politics as much as 
the please, and thev do 8} ik very freely of me 
and my ministers, which is all proper But they 
must not go farther and disturb the peace of the 
country.” 

As Santa Anna is the representative of the old 


prejudices of Mexico, under which the country suf- 


fered, it would be well to compare his sentiments 


with Comonfort's Their expressed opinions of 


Americans is a fair criterion of their principles and 


intelligence, 1 not only hate bot abhor them,” 


said Santa Anna, 8 a nation, and all my life has 


borne testimony to this sentiment Ihe spirit that 
animates and the P licy that guides the American 
poo] le is antagoni to mY own country This 
1 evinced on my return to Mexico after the peace. 
1 found American money in circulation every 
where. Some two and a half mil'ions of dollars, 
which had been left by the army, were ecattered 
among our people, corr ipting our youth nd famil 
iarizing them with the sight of the American eagk 
My first decree was to banish it from the country, 


and I drove it out. I will have none of them, nor 


of their principles, sor even of their money cm 
respondence of the New 
11, 1856.) With such sentiments who can wonder 
that the plains and cities of Mexico were as un 
changeable in their aspect, and as uatouched by 
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the hand of progress and improvement, as the sides 
of their snow-clad volcanoes that have slumbered 
for centuries. 

Comonfort has spoken in other terms: “ Th 
Americans are a great people 


-all actuated by tl 


same impulse of udelant: ‘wo ahead When I! 
was in New York I was at first confused, bewildered 
with the noise and bustle of Broadway and Wall 


Street. I can not say what I 
about them; but I am sure I was amazed at th 


Imired the mast 


mortamento—the activity, the commotion, They 
are sharp at making a bargain, and you must watch 
But they arereliable. I have many friends, 
good friends, in the United States, whom 1 have 
tried, and whom I could trust under ali 
stances. Had we 
and manufactures, and tide of immigration, Mex- 
ico would flourish I have always encouraged 


them 


circum- 


American railroads, steamboats, 


American enterprise, giving grants, taking off 4 


ties on agricultural machinery, and rewarding the 
improvements in manufactories and in the mine 

Why do they not invest more capital here, wher: 
there is a high rate of interest? Why do not their 
invalids come to Jalapa, a better climate than Ha- 


vana? We are not afraid of Mlibusters while Mr 
Buchanan is President; for he is too just, and too 
great a statesman to permit us to be disturbed 
Therefore I can always be merciful to those who 


I did not shoot 
or punish any in the La Paz expedition 
ferers in the Sonora invasion met their fate from 
their folly in plundering ; 
all who were captured 


foolishly embark in such nonsense 


and the suf 


but I gave or lers to spare 
which was done It has 
been customary to abuse the Americans, and at t! 
same time to take their money for Mexican territor 
which its people sold to the States. But I will not 
sell territory, however much we need money, The 
Yankees, however, may come among ' for we 
are always glad to see them, as I wish all kinds 
of improvements in Mexico — porsupvesto — of 
course.” 


Such being the sentiments of President Common 
fort we need not be surpri ed at the now aspect 
which the capital presents in the last two year 
Railroads extending and in active operation to Ta 
cubaya and Guadalupe ; while lines of cunnituses 
run through the principal streets, the stages so 


freshly imported for immediate demand that the 
New York lettering is still bright upon them 
with ‘‘ Fulton Ferry ‘ Jersey Ferry,” “ Barclay 
Street.” and even *‘ Wall Street and Madison Ave 
nue,” as legible as paint and gilding can make them, 
American drivers, and even American proprietors, 
figure as the ubiquitous ** Kipp and Brown.” The 
city is extending in all directions. The Paseo to 
the Garita of Belen has become a street lined with 
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rhis is a most extraordin- 
ary book—the most extraor- 
dinary,and the freshest with- 
in our recollection, since the 


first appearance of ‘ Pelham.’ 
** * Now, who is the author 
of ‘Guy Livingstone’ we 
know not; butifliving man, 
except Bu.wer, could have 
tten *‘ Pelham,’ that man 
is the author of this fresh 
und admirable novel. It is 
ne of the most natural 
ks we have ever read; 
there is a power and 
freshne in it, whieh will 
| it universally popu- 
NV. Y. Courier and En- 

r Sept. 2 
Who wrote “ Guy Living- 
st ee? We - n't know; 
} if William Make epeace 
lhackeray, Henry William 
Lierbert, young Robert Bul 
wer Lytton, and Harrison 
Ains th had been associ 
ated t ff a novel im 
promy perhaps they 
might have extemporised 
some such work as this.— 

NV. ¥. Albion 
One of the most deeply 
interesting and splendidly 
conceived tal f this pro 
lifie age in literature is 
“Guy Livingstone.” Jus 

Salo Erpress. 
Published by — = 


Brornens, Franklin Squ 
New Y« 

Mi! Ha Akrer & Brotuers 
will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any 
distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt 
of the Money 
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448 ROADWAY, New YORK, 
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w i a each Book a G ft My Catalogue comprises all the 
new Standard W« of American and European Authors, 
which will be sent ~~ Post or Express immediately on re- 


eetpt of the Cash 
TEN PuRCHASERS 


Any Person sending on the names of 
accompanied with the Money, will re- 


ceive a Gift and Book gratia 

Catalogues furnished on application. 

References to the following : 

DPD. Arpieron & Co., New York; Liprrncorr & Co., 
Philadelphia; SaNnorn agten, Bazin, & Co., Bos- 
ton; Sweeney, Lerrennovsr, & Co., Bankers, Wash- 


ington, D. ¢ 
Books at 
Gold and 
Pencils, &c. 


Publisher's lowest Prices. 
Silver Watches, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, 
“J. PHILBRICK.” 


RT RECREATIONS., — Directions to our 
of Antique Painting ntal 
Painting, Grecian Painting, and Potichomanie furnished 
so full and complete, that a person without previous 
knowledge of drawing or painting, can be sure to acquire, 
on receipt of One Dollar, with receipts for varnish, &c. 
Circulars, list of Engravines suitable, and other infor- 
mation sent free. Address J. EF. TILTON, Salem, Mass., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Artists’ Goods 
ae BEST BOOKS TO SELL.—Book- 
‘liers, Agents, 


sale for those new 


new strle on Glass, Ori 


and Newsmen will find a quick 
Hand-Books, How 
TO WRITE—IIOW TO TALK—HOW TO BEHAVE 

and HOW TO DO BUSINI Price, free by mail, 
only 30 cents each, or the four in paper, $1. 


just published ; 
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50,now ready. Trythem. Ad- 
& WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


gilt vol. $1 
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The most magnificent contribution of the pres nt n 
tury to the cause of geographical knowledge 
| ARPER & BROTHERS, 327 to 235 
PEARL STREET (Franklin Square), 


Have just Published 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
DR. BARTH'S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. 
Being a Jonrnal of an Expedition ondertaken under 
the Auspices of H.B.M's Government, in the Years 
1849-1805. By Henry Barrn, Ph.D., D.C.L., Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical and Asiatic Societies, &c., 
&c. Profusely and elegantly Illustrated. To be com- 
pleted in 3 vols. Svo, Muslin, $2 50 a Volume. (Vola. 
I. and IT. now ready.) 


The most magnificent contribution of the present cx n- 





the cause of geographical knowledge N 
ue soeliet. 
Every chapter presents matter of more original inter- 
est than an ordinary volume of travels.—London Leader, 
The best account of the interior of Negroland we have 
yet had London Spectator. 
Will be a standard work in the library of every scholar. 
-N. Y. Herald. 
rhe most important contribution to geographical sci- 
ence that has been made in our times. Thousands of 


readers in our country will be anxious to get possessioa 
of this treasure of knowledge.—N. Y. Observer. 

For extent and varic subjects, the volumes before 
us greatly surpass every other work on African travel.— 
London Atheneeum. 

A magnificent contribution to ge ographical and eth- 
graphical science. The heart of Africa ia at last laid 
open to our view. It is no longer a land of darkness and 
f the shadow of death. It ix no longer a desert waste, 

pestilential marsh, or the hiding-place of wild hearts 
und bloody men. The physical atures, the natural 
products, the races, the governments, the religions of 
the vast interior of Africa, are spread out before us with 
a minuteness of detail that leaves hardly anything to be 

ided to our knowledge upon these several points, — N 
Y. Independent 

His story takes us along with him with all the excite 
nt of a tale or romance. The reading of those strange 
races gives us a new sensation.— Newburgh News 

Full of the deepest interest.— Richmond Presbyterian. 

Valuable and important.—Genesee Evangelist. 

Through the ability with which Dr. Barth's scientific 
attainments furnished him, he has been able to make a 
geographical exploration of Central Africa far surpass- 
ing in correctness, in perfectness, and in explicitness, any 
thing that was ever presented to the public before. —The 
Churchman. 

A most valuable contribution to the standard literature 
of the world. It is different from works generally writ- 
ten under government order, in that it is entertaining. — 
Troy Timea. 

In every respect a remarkable work.— Worcester Pal- 
ladium 

Anmply merits an unborrowed commendation. It will 
be appreciated by all readers who can be moved by a 
record of personal adventure, or interested in tracing the 
geographical and moral features of a country lying be- 
yond the beat of ordinary tourists.—N. Y. Albion. 

No volumes of travel of greater value than these, con- 
sidered in their relation to geography and ethnography, 
have issued from the British press for many years, —S¢t. 
Louis Republican. 

A most wonderful record of modern travel and re- 
search.— Poughkeepsie Telegraph and Democrat 

*," Harpre & Brotiens will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles) on receipt of the Money 
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are unquestionably the best in the market. No well-reg- 

ulated family can afford to do without a 

#ROVER & BAKER MACHINE, 

We advise all our readers, especially the ory to 

call and examine them, at 495 Broadway, N. Y.; 18 
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